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SHIRLEY FAMILY AND “THE RECORDS OF 
THE SOCIETY OF JESUS.” 

In the fifth volume of Father Henry Foley’s 
Records of the English Province of the Society of 
Jeus (Lond., 1879, 8vo.) there is at pp. 475-7 
a note on “The Shirley Family of Derbyshire,” 
taken principally from my own work, Stemmata 
Shirleiana (second edit., 1873, 4to.), but contain- 
ing some curious additional information derived 
from the records of Roman Catholic colleges. On 
two points I desire to make a few observations. 
The first relates to Henry, undoubtedly the eldest 
fon of Sir Thomas Shirley the antiquary, who 
lived in the reign of Charles I. The passage is as 

ws :— 

“We learn from the English College Diary, Rome, 
that Henry Shirley, after making his humanity studies, 
passed on to the English College, Rome, for his philo- 
tophy, and was admitted as a convictor in the assumed 
name of Henry Pelham of Huntington, aged eighteen, 
on November 17, 1640. He left the college for Parma, 
November 5, 1644, and there entered the family of Prince 
Francis, brother to his Serene Highness the Duke of 
Parma. He was, says the Diary, of an easy disposition, 





but little inclined for study. On entering the English | 
lege he states: ‘My true name is Henry Shirley; I | 

&m son of Sir Thomas Shirley, Knt., and his wife Mary 

Harper. I was born in arce Calydoniensi, Warwickshire, 


and was brought up and educated partly at my father’s 
house, partly at St. Omers College, and ly at the 
College of the Nobles at Parma. My brothers and sisters 
are Catholics: my connexions are principally heretics. 
I was always a Catholic, and left England in 1639. I was 
once in prison for two months for the Catholic faith.’” 

The editor, rightly conjecturing that this entry 
concerns Henry, eldest son of Sir Thomas Shirley, 
is puzzled about Calydon, in Warwickshire, and 
suggests that it is a mistake for Ettyngdon or 
Ettington, the original seat of the family, from 
whence I now write ; but there is no doubt that the 
Diary is right, and that Caloughton or Callowdon, 
an ancient house of the Berkeleys, near Coventry, 
is intended. It was at the latter end of the six- 
teenth century one of the seats of Henry, Lord 
Berkeley, grandfather of Sir Henry and Sir Thomas 
Shirley, whose mother was the second daughter of 
Lord Berkeley by Catherine, daughter of Henry, 
Earl of Surrey. Callowdon is often mentioned in 
that most interesting work on the manners of our 
ancestors, Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys. Henry, 
Lord Berkeley, died there in 1613. 

The other point relates to Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Shirley and sister of Sir George, the first 
baronet, who was a nun at Louvain, and died there 
in 1641. But in the account of her now given she 
is said “to have been brought up an earnest Pro- 
testant, and so continued until she was twenty 
years of age.” This I think is a mistake, it 
having been always believed in my family that all 
our ancestors were Roman Catholics till after the 
match of Sir Henry Shirley with Lady Dorothy 
Devereux in 1615. This account, communicated 
from the records of St. Scholastica’s Abbey, Teign- 
mouth, cannot, I think, be depended on. It states 
that “ Miss Shirley” being brought up a Protes- 
tant, her brother George was desirous that she 
should come to keep house for him, which she did 
till he married. Then follows the story of a beggar 
woman, who is said to have been the means of con- 
verting her. This person was a weaver of incle, or 
tape, and “ Miss Shirley,” being in want of some, 
would have her remain with her that it might be 
made in the manner she desired. There being no 
room long enough in the house they both went to 
the church, which stood right in front of the house, 
and was large and long enough to warp the tape. 
Then followed some talk of the monuments in the 
church, which had not been much defaced because 
the lord of the manor was a Catholic, &c. Now, 
in the first place, no young lady in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century would be called “ Miss,” 
she would be “ Mistress” or “ Madam.” Secondly, 
the residence of Sir George Shirley was either at 
Staunton Harold, in Leicestershire, or Astwell, in 
Northamptonshire, and at neither place was there 
a church “right in front of the house,” and, con- 
sequently, no monuments whereon to discourse. 
The parish church of Bredon, where the Shirley 
monuments are, is fully two miles from Staunton 
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Harold, and Wappenham, the parish church of Ast- 
well, a very considerable distance from that place. 
To be sure there was Ettington, where there 
was a large church “right in front of the house” 
and many monuments, but although it belonged to 
Sir George Shirley, he never had possession of 
it or lived there during the whole of his life, it 
being leased away to the Underhill family and not 
recovered till the year 1641. On the whole I 
cannot but reject this story of the supposed con- 
version, of Elizabeth Shirley as apocryphal, if not 
of modern fabrication, and regret that such doubt- 
ful legends should be mixed up with much which 
is authentic and really valuable in theee records of 
the Society of Jesus. Ev. Pu. Sairvey. 





MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 


It was only yesterday (¢.¢, July 3, 1879) that, 
through the kindness of my brother, Dr. John 
Cockle, I became the owner of a work whereof 
I subjoin, in the form used by De Morgan, the 
following description :— 

Paris, cighteen-ten. J.-B.-B. Du Boureurt. ‘ Traités 

ntaires de Caloul Différentiel et deCalcul Intégral, 
Indépendans de toutes notions de quantités infinitésimales 
et de Jimites; Ouvrage mis 4 la portée des‘Commencans, 
et of se trouvent plusieurs nouvelles théories et méthodes 
fort simplifi¢es d'intégrations, avec des applications 
utiles aux progrés des Sciences exactes; Par J.-B,-E. du 
Bourguet, Ancien Officier de Marine, Docteur en la 
Faculté des Sciences, Officier de [ Université, et Pro- 
fesseur de Mathématiques spéciales au Lycée Impérial. 
Tome Premier.’ Octavo. 

Paris, eighteen-eleven, J.-B.-E. Du Bouncver. ‘Traités 
Wiémentaires . . . [as above). .. Impérial. Tome Second.’ 


The title-pages from which the foregoing de- 
scriptions were severally taken are, however, each 
ed by a fly-leaf containing the words “Traités 
émentaires de Calcul Differentiel et de Calcul 
Intégral,” with the respective additions “ Tome I.” 
and “Tome II.” Tome I. contains xxiv+499 
press, hut its paging commences with the fly-leaf. 
é “Discours Préliminaire” extends from p.v 
to p. xxi, both inclusive, and the “ Avertissement ” 
from p. xxii to p. xxiv, both inclusive. There is a 
“Table des Matitres” which occupies from p. 478 
to p. 499, both inclusive. To the errata, which 
appear at p. 600, or rather on the buck of p. 499, 
may be added the misprint of “vj” for xvj in the 
course of the paging. Tome II. ‘consists of 610 
pages, preceded by a fly-leaf and also by a title- 
and succeedéd by a leaf on one page of which 

s a Supplement to the errata of the first volume, 
while on its second page are the errata of the 
second volume. The second is also the last volume 
*' [See “N, & Q." 1" Bx; 3, 47,190; xi. 370, 516; 
24 8.1 384; viii. 465}. ix. 339, 449; x. 162, 218, 232, 
39); xi, 81, 345, 503,;, xii, 164, 363,.512; 3° 3. i, 64, 167, 
306 ; ii, 443°; xi. 514; 48, 11.316; StS: iv, 407.] 











| 





(see p. 610) and its “Table des Matiéres” extends 
from p. 587 to p, 610, both inclusive. The catch- 
word is wanting at the end of sheet 17, but it 
occurs both at p. viii and at p. xxiv, where the 
sheet b ends. 

My copy had remained uncut for nearly seventy 
years, and indeed until I cut it. The work itseif 
deserves examination, were it only on account of 
the fulness of its indexes and the special faoilities 
afforded (see p. xxiij) for testing its claims. I shall, 
however, at present confine myself to the historical, 
bibliographical, and. personal matter contained.in 
its preliminary portion. At the beginning (p. y) 
of the Discours we have a foot-note which I trans- 
late as follows :-—- 

“ Leibnitz published his discovery of the differentia’ 
calculus in the Leipsic Acts for the month of, October, 
1684, and Newton published in 1686 his book of the 
Principia, which proves that this great mathematician 
possessed already in @ high degree |of perfection] the 
method of fluxions or differential calculus, although this 
analysis is therein disguised under the form of a compli- 
cated synthesis, which was not [fally | understood until 
after the calculus, differential and integral, had made 
great advances,” 

After mentioning or criticizing Leibnitz (pp. v, 
vj, viij) Newton (pp. v, viij) the Bernoulli brothers 
(p. vj), the Newtonians and the Leibnitzians (p. viij) 
and lastly d’Alembert (p. ix) du Bourguet says 
(p. xiij) that Lagrange has “lifted the veil across 
which mathematicians did not perceive, except 
confusedly and diversely, the truth.” But (p. xiv) 
he thinks the course followed in the Lecons rather 
long for initiatory teaching, and that (pp. xiv, xv), 
by availing himself of Lagrange’s idea and uniting 
with it ideas of his own, he has brought the prin- 
ciples of the calculus back to those of siniple 
Algebra and elementary Geometry. 

I translate the following from pp. xvij—xxi :— 

“If like some authors, otherwise very estimable for 
their talents, I had nothing else to do than compile cer- 
tain theories which are to be found in the excellent 
Treatises on the calculus, differential and integral, of de 
Lhopital, and Bougainville, Euler. Lacroix, Bossut, and 
in the Calcul des Fonctions. by Lagrange, ali fur the 
sole pleasure of styling myself the author of a work on 
the loftiest part of pure Mathematics, I can give the 
assurance that, wishing to employ my time better, I 
should have resisted the temptation to which several 
persons. have yielded; for very often I have found, in 
these compflations, demonstrations, much less clecr than 
in the original works, of certain theories over which 
inventive genius has, in my opinion, shed a lustre which 
is tarnished a little in its passage through hands strange 
to the subject, and less dexterous than those which 
created it.” 

The Discowrs, as I translate, concludes thus :— 

“ Although J have drawn from the excellent works, 
the authors of which I have already named, a great 
number of the materials which compose the present one; 
nevertheless it will be felt that, in order to fulfilthe 

urpose which E intended and which is stated above, it 
ngs, been necessary. to find many new demonstrations, 
and entirely to rehandle certain theories which 
upon principles different from those which serve as8 
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basis for this new Tratlé lémentaire des Calculs di fferen- 
tial rt intégral. Moreover, independently of this cause, 
which has necessitated changes in the manner of pre- 
senting theories already known, there will yet be found 
ih tia work some new theories, and integrations more 
simple than those made use of up to the present time.” 

Du Bourguet elsewhere in the Discowrs cites or 
mentions Lacroix (pp. ix, x, xiij), de Lhopital 
(p. ix), Euler, d'Alembert and Lagrange (p. xvj 
misprinted vj). He also makes mention of Laplace 
(pp. xiv and xvj), Legendre (pp. x and xix) and 
Ampére (p. xv); of a Traité de Navigation of his 
éwn (p. xj) and of a Tratté élémentaire de Géometrie 
by an unnamed author (p. xviij). 

The first paragraph of his footnote at p. xv bears 
upon practical instruction and, passing now from 
the Discours, I translate the following from p. xxiv 
of the A vertissement:— 

“When I shall [have occasion to] recall any essential 
principle of the Elements of Mathematics, I shall in 

] refer to the Algebra of Lacroix, to the Geometry 
and to the Trigonometry of Legendre, and lastly to the 
Analytical Geometry of Biot, or to the Memoir on Surfaces 
of the first ond of the second degree by Monge and Hachette, 
which are the works most commonly used in the actual 
teaching of the elements of pure Mathematics,” 

This refers to the instruction given in or about 
TSto. 

Cambridge, eighteen-twenty-nine. L. B. Fraxcevr. 
‘Acomplete Course of Mathematics. By L. B, Francceur. 
Translated from the French By R, Blakelock, M.A. 
Fellow of Cath. Hall, Cambridge. Vol. I.’ Octavo, 

Cambridge, eighteen-thirty. L. B, Franogwur., ‘A 
) ag .+»{as last above]... Cambridge. Vol. II.’ 

v0. 


Parallel to some extent, at least, with remarks 
in The Unseen Universe (ed. of 1875, p. 47, art. 
54) runs one of Newton (in the Principia) viz. : 
“Nam tempora et spatia sunt sui ipsorum et 
retum omnium quasi loca.” I remark that by 
“pechanics” Thomson and Tait signify the 
tience of machines (see their Treatise, vol. i, 
p-.187, footnote) ; by “ kinematies” the science of 
motion in the abstract. They regard “ statics” 
and “kinetics” as constituting “dynamics” (Jb. 
Preface, p. vi), or the science of force. 

James Cocke, F.R.S. 

The Lodge, West Molesey, near Hampton Court. 





NOTES ON THE ENGLISH CHURCH AT THREE 
PERIODS. 

The ancient British Church was not missionary, 
rod atte lukewarm in the midst of surrounding 
heathenism (Gildas ; Bede, H. E., lib. i. c. xxii.). 
Its constitution embraced bishops, priests, and 
Geacons. It had churches and altars for the 

sacrifices” of praise and thanksgiving, its parishes 
or episcopal provinces ; its basilicas of martyrs ; it 
observed holydays, and used an ecclesiastical chant 
(Gildas, 66,67). Yot the great Church of Chur, 
i its office books, venerated as its first founder 
4 British king who had laid down his crown to 


convert those distant heathen, just as Glastonbury 
ponrven sacred traditionsof comers far greater than 

ucius from the home of Christianity itself. The 
Church of Britain received the Creed of Nicwa, 
325, and probably, from the answers of St. Gre- 
gory the Great to St, Augustine, adopted the 
ritual and use of Gaul. Its liturgy was certainly 
different from the Roman. It was an independent 
Church, for St. Augustine said to the British 
bishops, “You act in many respects after 
&@ manner contrary to our (Roman) customs, and 
indeed to those of the Universal Church”; he 
offered that they should retain their other customs, 
provided that they adopted the Roman Easter and 
form of baptism (Bede, H. £., lib. ii. c. ii.). 
When heresy invaded the fold they invited the 
help of St. German, Bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, 
Bishop of Troyes, and the brother of Vincent of 
Lerins, to confound the gainsayers in 429. When 
they arrived the Teutonic descent upon the British 
coasts had commenced to terrify the country, and 
led to a warfare which lasted through a century of 
sorrow. In that weary time there is not a finer 
episode, be it legend or historic fact which has 
received later details, than that of St. German lead- 
ing forth at Eastertide his army of newly baptized 
Christians, and overwhelming the invaders with 
stones and rocks in one of the passes of North 
Wales near Mold, whilst the priests thrice raised 
the triumphant cry of “Alleluia!” Christianit 
took refuge among the fastnesses of Wales with 
Theonas, along the Northumbrian border, in the 
monasteries of Ireland, and in Brittany, Cornwall, 
and Strathclyde. 

In the pre-Norman Church the institution of 
parishes formed a marked feature in its organiza- 
tion and relation to the people, The word parochia 
has the same meaning as prebend, wapexw, pre- 
bere, The parochi or copiarii are mentioned by 
Horace, “ Parochi qui debent ligna salemque” 
(Serm., lib. i. sat, 5).. The parochia was the name 
given toa church served by a priest, who fed the 
people committed to Ris charge. At first it 
denoted the diocese of a bishop. The reason is as 
follows: At first the bishop was the universal 
pastor of all the churches within his jurisdiction, 
with cure of souls, and as steward of all the tithes 
and revenues dispensed them among his clergy 
in portions larger or smaller. This led to the 
gradual settlement of distinct clergy where the 
stipend was sufficient for their local maintenance. 
The general allotment of stipends by a division 
of the church goods came later in due course of 
time. The bishop then ceased to be parochus, or 
rector, of the whole diocese, by becoming parochus 
of the cathedral only, and as prelate ruling all the 
churches within his jurisdiction. The cathedral 
was his see, and the parish or mother church of 
the entire diocese. The parish church was dis- 








tinguished by the title of its dedication, the cathe- 
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dral by that of the city, and the bishop by the 
name of the diocese at first in some instances, but 
usually by the title of his see (cathedra), which was 
the rule eventually. The cathedral was the major 
ecclesia, and to the see all the lesser churches paid 
an annual sum, called the “ cathedraticum.” 

The Church in the Eleventh Century.—Consider- 
able laxity had crept into the Church, and it was 
now ordered that (1) ordinations should be ob- 
served at the appointed seasons ; (2) altars should 
be of stone ; (3) the Holy Communion should be 
administered only in consecrated churches and 
with the mixed chalice (which was not to be of 
wax or wood), and not with beer or water alone, 
and without tolling of the bells at the time of the 
Secret; (4) that baptism neg should be 
administered only at Easter and Whitsuntide ; 
(5) that no burials should be permitted in churches 
(Counc. of Winchester, 1071). Canons were for- 
bidden to have wives, and no married man was to 
be ordained deacon or priest (Lanfranc’s Canons, 
1076, c. i). Archdeacons were required to be 
appointed (Counc. of Winchester, 1070, ¢. v. 
See also Cod. Diplom., 1024 ; Bede, ii. 16, iii. 20; 
Flor. Wigorn., i. 164; Ang, Sac., i, 150; Lanfr., Op., 
ii, 50; Br. Willis’s Ci als). Archdeaconries 
were sometimes conterminous with shires. There 
were fifty-two in nineteen dioceses in the twelfth 
century. 

Assistant Clergy.—The parish clergy had hitherto 
consisted simply of incumbents, with cure of souls, 

ing curates or parish priests, Early in the 
t century (in 1127) we find the latter name 
used in the sense of an assistant. They were con- 
fined to parish duties in church, and distinct from 
the annuellar, chantry, or mass priest, who had a 

ial service of hisown. They were temporary 
(ia distinction to perpetual) vicars, Where the 
incumbent was in minor orders, then assistance 
was indispensable, and also in cases of his absence 
and disability when in holy orders ; in this case 
they became curates’ chaplains, and their salary 
was raised. They had a house usually adjoining 
the manse or churchyard. Their stipend was 
smaller than that of a chantry priest or a vicar. 
In the thirteenth century the vicar or chaplain 
had usually five marks, the annuellar 50s., and 
the parish priest 40s. In the latter case it is 
reasonable to assume that he boarded with the 
incumbent as a vicar did with a canon. In 
1222 Archbishop Langton’s Constitutions enacted 
that. im every church which had a large parish 
there should be two or three priests, according 
to the size of the parish and the estate of the 
church, lest in case of sickness or infirmity of a 
single priest the sacraments of the Church should 
be withdrawn from the parishioners, especially the 
infirm. These assistant clergy, called annual or 
biemnial chaplains, were, however, in practice per- 
manent ; for by Edmund’s Constitutions im 1236, 








Cc. XXV.-xxvi., no rector was to remove them with- 
out reasonable cause, especially if of honest life 
and good report. They also had the title of tem. 
ry vicars or stipendiary priests. On the 
unday or festival following their appointment 
they took an oath at high mass, on the Gospel, to 
do no injury to the rector’s rights, and to promote 
peace between him and his parishioners. They 
were to attend in the chancel, vested in surplices 
purchased at their own cost, at matins, mass, and 
the hours, and take their part in reading, singing, 
and psalmody, thus constituting the choir. Whether 
they had means of their own or maintenance by 
friends, they were not to take any offering without 
the rector’s consent. There were at that time, in 
a large church, frequently the mass of the day, the 
mass of the Holy Trinity at marriages. and the 
mass for the dead ; but no assistant priest was to 
say mass until after the Gospel at high mass, ex- 
cept by permission of the rector. This arrange- 
ment required the addition of at least one second 
or low altar. They were not allowed to hear con- 
fession, except in the extreme case of a dying 
person or with the rector’s leave, under pain of 
the most severe penalties. In 1347, owing to the 
scarcity of chaplains, the assistant clergy demanded 
an increase of payment, but a constitution fixed 
their stipend at six marks a year. In 1362 one 
mark of silver was given in augmentation of their 
stipend (Islip’s Const., c. ii.). The scarcity of ¢ 
lains had been caused by the attractiveness of 
large endowments and easier life of a chantry 
priest. The word chaplain exactly corresponded 
to the word curate—one capable of taking a cure 
of souls. 

Beneficed Clergy.—The beneficed clergy suffered 
severely by the system of appropriations, which 
was sanctioned by the Crown and the Court of 
Rome as early as the thirteenth century. Where 
a monastery held the advowson, it petitioned for 
leave to apportion the cure-tithes to the main- 
tenance of the community or of some special 
officer within it. 

Ordination of Livings.—In 1392 Parliament 
secured the independence of the parish clergy, and 
the glebe and manse were required to be sur- 
rendered by the convent for their use. The regular 
canons appointed one of their own canons as & 
vicar, whilst the monastic bodies secured the ser- 
vices of a secular. In order to make an adequate 
provision for the parish clergy, a commission of 
their neighbouring beneficed brethren was ap- 
pointed. A return was made to the archbishop, 
and on his authority the diocesan proceeded to 
“ordain the vicarage.” In the cases of rectories 
the impropriators insisted at least on a pension out 
of the income, or else they took all the profits and 


paid a ion, usually of 82. a year (the legal 
Chantry Prieste.—The statute of Mortmain of 
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Henry III., which precluded the alienation of large 

rties from the heir to an ecclesiastical com- 
munity, led to the establishment of chantries, which 
were endowed with estates for the celebration of 
obits and masses of requiem for the founder and 
his kinsfolk. At first they were established at a 
particular altar, and this frequently led to the erec- 
tion of an additional aisle or attached chapel. They 
finally, in the fifteenth century, developed into 
collegiate churches, with the chancel reserved to 
the college of chantry priests. The multiplication 
of chantries led to a great dearth of parish priests, 
so that in 1362 the archbishop condemned the 
growing abuse of the clergy seeking the place of 
annuellars at large stipends, to the destitution of 
the parochial cures. He therefore fixed their pay 
at five marks, and that of the parish clergy at six 
marks, and punished offenders with suspension 
and fine. The bishops were enjoined to see that 
every church, prebendal cure, and chapel was 
duly served by the best qualified chaplains. It 
seems that even canons sought the office of chantry 
priests at this time. 

Mackenziz E. C. Watcorr. 





BroavsipEs OF 1682.—Recently an opportunity 
was kindly afforded me of looking through a bundle 
of broadsides collected by the late Mr. David Laing, 
and preserved in the Signet Library, Edinburgh. 
They are all of the year 1682, and were issued on 
the occasion of the return of the Duke of York and 
his wife, Mary Beatrice of Modena, from Scotland, 
after the escape of the prince from the wreck of the 
Gloucester frigate on the Leman and Ore sands. 
As might be expected in such pieces, probably 
hastily got up, some of the sentiments are very 
quaintly expressed, to say nothing of the curious 
mixture of Christian and Greek mythological ideas 
which was common amongst poets at that period. 
Apropos of the Providence that had watched over 
the duke one writer asks ;— 

“ How Can dull Ideots think that Providence 

Has over human things no Influence? 

That all things here below disposed are 

By unseen Atoms roving in the Air?” 
Atomic theories and the notions of those who 
“reject all design in creation, and all purpose in 
the universe,” are common enough in our time, 
but it would, I think, be interesting to know what 
particular “fallacy of evolution,” indulged in by 
the “dull ideots” of that age, the writer had in 


view. 

Another of these broadsides is from the more 
graceful pen of “Mr. Dryden.” Referring to the 
mh Mary of Modena from Scotland on board 
the Happy Return, he writes :— 

“The Wondering Nereids, though they raised no 8 . 
Porslowed her Diane to behold her Porm; = 
Some ery’d a Venus, some, a Thetis past : 

But this was not so fair, nor that so chast.” 





To slow is a technical expression which is su 
to have come into use with steamboats and loco- 
motive engines. An engine-driver is directed to 
slow his train before coming upon a bridge under 
repair, Thus the Nereids, when they “ forslowed ” 
the vessel of the princess through curiosity, acted 
very much as might the captain of a steamer in our 
day. The lines, as here quoted, are the same as 
those in the corresponding passage in the Prologue 
to the Duchess on Return from Scotland in the 
1743 edit. of Dryden’s works. In recent times 
they have appeared in a more elegant, it may be, 
less striking form. The Nereids are said to 
ve 
“ Followed her passage to behold her form.” 


The old is better, to my thinking, even had Dryden 
himself sanctioned the change. 
Avex. Fercusson, Lieut.-Col. 
United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


JonaTHan Tovur.—See Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
and Lit. Illustr.; Biogr. Univ. Hofer, Biogr. 
Gén. Watt, Biblioth. Brit. Dalzel, Anal. Maiora., 
ii.” (2) 137, 202, 208, 242, 263. Europ. Mag., vii. 
410; Saxe, Onomast., vii. 218; Jo. Schweig- 
haeuseri, Opusc. (ad Suidam Pref.). Gent. Mag., 
March, 1785. Harsh character of (Ibid., 1786, 
652 seq.). Reiske complains of his bitterness 
(Letter to T. Warton, Oct. 22, 1770, in Mant’s 
Life of T. W., xlvi, cf. xliii, xlv). His Notule 
on Cic. Off, ed. Oxon., 1821, pp. 361-8 Ruhn~ 
ken, Epp. ad Wyttenbach., ed. Kraft, p. 19; Jacobs, 
Personalien, p. 26; Seebode and Friedmann, 
Mise. Crit., i. (2) n. 39. Wyttenbach, Vita 
Ruhnkenti, 168, ed. 1799: Ruhnken regretted 
having sent to him his notes on Longinus, noticing 
his habit of appropriating the observations of 
others slightly altered, and carping at those whom 
he plundered. Inferior to Jeremiah Markland 
(Ibid., 218-20). Porson’s preface to his Emend. 
to Suidas, printed from his own copy in Beloe’s 
Sexagenarian, ii. 294, 295. Dalzel, Analecta 
Maiora, i.” (2) 17, “nuperus Longini editor, vir 
eruditissimus, atque tov rdvv BenTLEt emulus.” 
His Longinus (Wyttenbach, Biblioth. Orit.). His 
mother (Gent. Mag., June, 1851, 665). Last, 
but not least, consult the invaluable Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis. Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


Tur Roxsurcn Sate.—Among some papers, 
now in my hands, of the late Edward Hill, M.D., 
Regius Professor of Physic in the University of 
Dublin, is the following note of a brisk competition 
at the sale of the Roxburgh library for the 
Decameron of Boccaccio, a single volume in small 
folio, printed in the year 1471. It was knocked 
down to the Marquis of Blandford at 2,2601. I 
send you Dr. Hill’s original MS., a beautiful 


specimen of caligraphy :— 
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“June 24,1812. At the Roxburgh rale, on Tuesday, 
the Decameron of Boccacio fetched the extraordinary price 


of 2260 pounds. Earl Spencer was the competitor with 
the Marquis of Blandford, the fortunate purchaser. The 
Marquis proposed starting with five guineas, but Lord 
Spencer put it up at 1 When the Marquis bid the 
last ten pounds, Lord Sp said, ‘I bow to you.’ The 
engagement was very fierce, and at its termination there 
was a general ‘Huzza/’ Presently after the Marquis 
offered bis hand to Lord Spencer, saying, ‘ We are 
friends still?’ His Lordship replied, ‘ Perfectly—indeed, 
I am obliged to you.’ ‘Soam I to you,’ said the Marquis, 
‘therefore the obligation is mutual.’ He declared that 
it was his intention to have gone as far as 5000/.—Before, 
he was of a copy of the same edition, but it 
wanted five leaves; ‘for which five leaves,’ as Lord 8. 
observed, ‘he might be said to have given 22601." A 
Bookseller, by order of Buonaparte, bid 20002. for the 
Boccacio, which De Bure told the Auctionier, when he 
was in Paris, was the only great desideratum in Napo- 
leon’s library. 

“ The utmost that can be said of the present extrava- 
gant bibliomania that prevails is, that it is somewhat 
more rational than the tulipomania which prevailed in 
Holland about a century and a half ago. We cannot, 
however, help observing, that it is a | tably err 
way of indicating the love of learning, to give immense 
prices for rare or old editions, which do not possess 
equal means of infusing knowlege with the modern and 
common ones. It would be a better testimony of a 
Fa taste, to study useful, than to purchase scarce 

3” 








W. J. FrrzParricx. 
75, Pembroke Road, Dublin. 


Curious Errrapas.—I have copied these from 
an unpublished MS. of about the year 1705 :— 


A Sham Epitaph upon his Grace John, Duke o 
PMarlborough, VM. y 


Hic jacet J. D. M. 
Praedo in ministerio 
Vulpes in consilio 
Grassator in Bello. 
Solus nobis in pace Hostis 
Quid deinde egerit, rogas? 
ucis accipe 
Lusit, ffefellit, Rapuit. 
fferreum nobis induxit seculum 
Sibi Aureum. 
Quo tandem abiit, rogas? 
Si coelum rapitur, tenet, 
8i meritis datur, Jonge abest. 
Abi viator et cave 
Namque hie Tumulus est 
Specus Latronie. 
In Ecclesiam Anglii 
Siste Viator, et Lege, 
Miraculum nequitiz. 
8ub hoc marmore 
Conduntur Reliquiz, 
Matris admodum venerabilis 
(Secreto jaceat, ne admodum prostituatur) 
mortua fuit dam viva, 
t viva, Dum mortua. 
O facinus impium, et incredibile ! 
Defensore deserta, 
Patribus afflicta, 
filiis Oocisa. 
Sacrificium sufftagiis ray woddor 








Rogas 
Quainam in Terra hoc ? 

In Insula 

Ubi Monarcha agit contra Monarchiam, 
Ecclesiastici, contra Ecclesiam 
Legislatores, contra Legem. 
igrotavit Novb"* 5, mpcuxxxviir. 
Obiit mDcCcY. 


On the Church of England. 

Stay ffriend and see 

A Miracle of Villany. 

This Sacred Urn contains 

A matron’s Reverend Remains. 
(Unnoted lett the giee appear 
Least impious hands insult her here) 
Who by strange Paradox it is suid 
Was Dead when Living and now Lives when dead, 
But what is most impious and incredible ? 

By her Defender deeerted, 

By her ffathers persecuted, 

By her Children murthered. 
She who has long withstood the Gates of Hell 
A victim to ffanatick fury fell. 

Say wouldet thou know 

The scene of s0 much Woe ? 

Behold those plains 
Whose Monark by Republick Councels Reigns 
Whose perjured Clergy quits the Church's cause, 
Whose Lesietine violate’s the Laws, 

She fell ill Novb* 5, 1688, 


Dyed 17065. 
E. A. L. H. 


Grorce Grirrita.—Mr. Waters (The Family of 
Chester of Chicheley, p. 554), among other bequests 
made by Sir Jo. Wollaston (will dated April’15, 
1651), records one to George Griffith, Ina 
note he says: “The only minister named Gon 
Griffith that I can find at this period was t 
loyal Canon of St. Asaph, who was made bis 
of that see at the Restoration, and died in 1666. 
I would suggest that the George Griffyth of 
pony (Account, 51; Continuation, 74) is much 
more likely to be found in Puritan company. 
Tho. Baker notes : “One George Griffith, A.B., 
appointed fellow of Queens’ Coll. by the Earle of 
Manchester, Jan. (2, 1644-5, in the roome of Mr. 
Walpoole ejected. George Griffith, coll. Eman., 
Art. Mr., an. 1645; Geo. Griffyth, Oxon., incor- 

rat, 1645.” See also Calamy’s Own Times, 
1. 324, 410. Another G. Griffith, M.A., Master of 
the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge, has verses 
in Acad. Cantabr. coorpa (1660), sign. H 4. He 
died Jan. 6, 1686-7 (Le Neve’s Monum. Angl, 
1680-99, p. 89). Joun E. B. Maron. 

Cambridge. 


Arpropriats Scryames (see 5 S. xi, 365, 
446).—I helieve there is or was an eating-house 
keeper at Tynemouth, Northumberland, baring 
the name of Cram. May this be considered to 
come under the head of appropriate names? | 
met recently with a name perhaps as extraordinary 
as any I have ever sent William Tortoise- 





Votivum, et Phanaticorum furor’, 





ou. 
shell was tried (but, I am Lipey to add, acquitted) 
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for demanding money with menaces at the Lanca- 

shire Sessions, held at Manchester on Oct. 26, 

1874. Have any of your readers ever met with 

this name before ? JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Not far from the bridge which spans the Esk at 
Whitby will be found Uriah Bird, game-dealer ; 
at Ferry Hill, co. Durham, L. Carter, general 
cartman ; and a few years ago a lecture was de- 
livered, I believe at the London Institution, Fins- 
bury Circus, on cremation, by a Mr. Bakewell. 
Wm. LYAtt. 


Apropos of this topic, I may note that in the 
first sole charge I held as a clergyman, at Newn- 
ham, Gloucestershire, my first national school- 
mistress was a Miss Needle, who brought with 
her an aunt, by name Miss Hemming. 

James Daviss. 

Moor Court. 

[Heming, King of the Danes, will be found in Egin- 
hard. The name has nothing to do with sewing. } 


Few can beat this. A farm in this village was 
held for many years by Mr. Allwork ; the present 
tenant is Mr. Allcorn. W. D. Pariss. 

Selmeston, Sussex. 


If any one will take the trouble to look over 
the London Post Office Directory, he will find 
many such surnames as Taylor, tailor; Carpenter, 
carpenter; Baker, baker; Butcher, butcher ; Sheep- 
shanks, butcher ; Skinner, tanner; Sharpe, cutler. 
Iremember the royal butcher (not Cumberland), 
Giblet, Bond Street. A singular surname for a 
publican occurs here, namely, Drinkwater; but 
the strangest name I ever knew, and forming with 
the occupation the very oddest of conjunctions, 
was that of a retailer of “the staff of life”— 
Death. Harry Saypars, 

Oxford. 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
bames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ]} 





Jou» Rice,—The following are the particulars 
about John Rice. He was born about 1725, 
matried about 1750, died, I believe, July, 1781. 
He lived from 1765 till death in London (I do not 
know how Jong before). At one time his address 
was Hanover Street, Long Acre, He wrote several 
Works, viz., The Art of Reading with Energy and 
Propriety, London, 1765 ; A Lecture on the Im- 
aera and Necessity of rendering the English 

ge a peculiar Branch of Female Education, 
London, 1773; A Plan of Female Education, 
London, 1779. He also taught elocution, I am 
told, to the first actors of his day. He was the 
mtimate friend of Hogarth and Churchill. He 








had, it is said, seven sons, but I know the names 
of five only : 1. John ; 2. William; 3. Stephen ; 
4, James George Douglas ; 5: Charles ; and one 
daughter, Anne Ellen Mary Isabel. The daughter 
was born 1770, and James George Douglas in 
1757. | James George Douglas was a boon com- 
panion of the Prince of Wales, and lost, or 
rather dissipated, most of his money in his com- 
pany. John Rice met his death by a fall from 
his carriage. During the latter part of his life he 
attended. St. Clement Danes. His son James 
George Douglas was married there, and he, I 
believe, was buried there. He bore—arms, Arg., 
a chevron between three ravens sa, ; crest, a raven 
ppr. ; motto, “ Secret.et hardi.” He was descended 
from Sir Rhys ap Thomas (temp. Henry, VIL.), but 
I do not know from what branch of the family. 
Any information about him would be acceptable, 
especially as to his parentage and family. Who 
was his father?) Where was he born and baptized ? 
Whom did he marry?) Who were his brothers? 
James Rice of Scotsborough, near Tenby, had 
three sons—John, William, and Bartholomew. 
This John was born probably at the same time 
as John Rice the author, and is, I believe, the 
same man. Is anything known of John Rice, son 
of James, or of William or Bartholomew ? 
Francis Harvey. 


Tar Company or Turkey Mercuants.—Had 
this company any arms, and, if so, what was the 
blazon? On a printed pamphlet in the Record 
Office, on the dexter of a dimidiated coat, appears 
a spread eagle. This pamphlet refers to the settle- 
ment of an American colony. Sir J. Lawrence of 
Iver was one of the grantees. Henry Lawrence, 
the son or grandson of this baronet, was a “ Levant 
merchant.” ‘This trade was, I believe, centred in 
the seventeenth century in Holland ; and I have 
been told,: by an American of high historical 
attainments, that Groningen was its port, but I 
should like additional authority on the point. 
There was a Thomas Lawrence of Groningen, who 
appears also to have been a Turkey merchant. 
Where are the papers of the company se ? 

P. 


Heratpic.—Can any one account for the fifth 
and sixth quarterings in a shield, which Browne 
Willis describes as being in Buckingham Church ? 
viz.: 1. Fowler or Barton; 2. Jernon; 3. Fitz 
Lowe alias. Rycote; 4. Englefield ; 5. Gules, 
three leopards’ heads jessant fleurs-de-lis or, a can- 
ton ermine ; 6. A lion rampant within a bordure 
azure. W. F. C. 


“ SowLE-Grove.”—Halliwell gives this word 
from Aubrey as a name for February (Wilts). In 
many dialects in all parts of England sowle=-to 
hale, pull, lug by ‘the ears, attack fiercely. Cp. 
Shakspere, Coriolanus, Act iv. sc. 5 : “ He’ll go, 
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he says, and sowl the porter of Rome by the 
ears.” Wedgwood compares Dutch to toss, 
as a ship on the waves. Query, was February 
called sowle-grove from the rough storms and 
tossing branches of that wintry month? One of 
the Old English names for February was sol-ménad, 
which Lye (apud Bosworth) explains as “sun- 
month”; but there can be no connexion between 
the two names. A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


Grant or THE NomINATION oF ALIENS FOR 
Dewyization, Temp. Car. II.—In looking over 
some old papers lately I found the following copy 
of a petition, in my ancestor's own handwriting, 
addressed to Charles II., which he presented 
August 6, 1661. Is not the favour asked for a 
singular one, and if accorded what pecuniary 
benefit would appertain? Was this a common 
form of seeking compensation ? 

“ To the Kings Most Excellent Ma“. 

The humble petition of T....., loneins 

Sheweth—That your petitioner hath served your Mat* 
and your late Royall ffather of ever blessed memory in 
all the warrs to the ruine of himself and family by 
plunder sequestration and cuttinge downe of woods to the 
value of five thousand pounds and upwards. 

That he attended your Ma” at your céming to Wor- 
cester with a troop of horse rai at his owne charge 
and was therefore found guilty of .Treason against the 
State: All w™ will eggun te the Certificate annexed. 

Your petitioner therefore humbly prayes in regard of 
the several kinds of danger he hath past through, and 
of his ~~” charges and losse, Your Ma* Would be 
gratious' 4 pleased towards re tion of so great damage 
to grant him the favour and freedome of the nomination 
of twenty ferrigneurs to be made free denizens of your 
Kingdome of England. And he shall ever praye,” Xe. 

Cc. G. H. 


Britain (Layp or Trovuts) : ENeuanp (ANGLE- 
LAND).—1l. Is there any such word as britthyl, and 
does it signify trout? In what language is it, and 
where will its derivation and signification be found ? 
Is there any, and if so what, authority for connect- 
ing britthyl with Britain, and for giving as a reason 
for the name Britain the number of trout and trout 
streams in the country? 2. Is the Saxon for fish- 
hook angel or engel ? Were the Saxons sea pirates ? 
and is there any, and if so what, authority for 
saying that the Saxons being pirates got this 
name, because like hooks they caught all that was 
in the sea ? ARUNDO, 


“Tue Curonicies or THE Kines or Encuanp 
rrom Wituiam THe Norman To THE Dears or 
Georce III, Written after the Manner of the 
Jewish Historians. London, 1821.”—I should be 

lad to receive information concerning a history of 
england, by Nathan Ben Saddi, having the above 
for title. The language and idioms used are 
those of Holy a I have inquired amongst 
my Jewish friends, but they have none of them 
seen or heard of it before. T. M. 








Tatron Famity.—Can you furnish me with 
information regarding the family of a General 
Tatton, supposed to be of the family of that name 
in the county of Chester? General Tatton was in 
command under the Duke of Marlborough from, 
or about, 1712 to 1715. Any genealogical 
information respecting him or his family will be 
greatly esteemed by J. R. Scorr, F.S.A. 

Clevelands, Walthamstow. 


Moyte pi Prerate.—Where can I find an ac- 
count of the constitution, and the rules regulating 
the practice, of the Monte di Pietate, more especially 
as established in Florence, and about the time that 
Botticelli made his drawing of it? Was not one 
of its primary laws that all loans were to be without 
interest ? A. F. 

Broxbourne. 


Sprepuiin’s Tower, DumrriessHire.—lI should 
be glad of a few particulars respecting Spedlin’s 
Tower or Castle, an old keep or peel four or five 
miles from Lockerbie in Dumfriesshire. I should 
like to know the date of its erection, and if it was 
a peel tower in the same sense that Johnny Arm- 
strong’s tower was, or, better still, Smailholm, so 
graphically described by Scott in the Introduction 
to Marmon, c. iii. 1 know the ghost story con- 
nected with Spedlin’s Tower related by Scott in 
a note to the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
ed. 1868, vol. i. p. 199. 

JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


“ Posy "=a Sincte Ftower.—On my way to 
Killarney I fell in with an American, who sur- 
prised me by saying that “posy” meant in his 
country a single flower; and inquiring of different 
people in Ireland, I found that they, the Irish, use 
the word in the same sense. Am I right in think- 
ing that the English meaning is, and always has 
been, a bunch of flowers? The only reason I have 
for doubting it is that in the milkmaid’s song in 
Izaak Walton I find these lines :— 

“ And I will make thee beds of roses, 

And then a thousand fragrant posies.” 

That almost suggests the single meaning for the 
word. Should the English meaning really be the 
same as the American and the Irish, it would 
excuse us for dropping the pretty word “ posy, 
and using the ugly word “nosegay ” and the foreign 
word “bouquet.” I have an idea that Hazlitt, 
regarding the word “ posy” as meaning & 
of flowers, laments its disuse, but I cannot find the 
passage. A. H. Curisrie. 


Brswor Macrartane.—I should be glad of any 
information, bi hical or genealogical, relative 
to Bishop Andrew arlane or his family. From 
the Scoto-Chronicon I glean that he was con 
Bishop-Coadjutor of Moray in 1787, and the same 
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was appointed Bishop of Moray, and in 1796 
translated to the see of Rossand Argyll. He died 
in 1819. Is anything known as to his ne 
and ancestry ? hom did he marry? hen and 
where were his children born and baptized? Any 
information will be thankfully received. 

W. G. D. F. 
28, Pembroke Street, Oxford. 


Scorcu anp Irish Pepicrees.—Are there any 
indexes published to the Scotch and Irish pedigrees 
similar to those of Sims, Marshall, Bridger, &c., 
for English families ? W. G. D. F. 


“Tae Ancient CuvrcHEes or GLOUCESTER- 
suine.”—I have now before me a copy of a paper 
headed “Churchdown Church” (pp. 8, 12mo.), 
which appears to be No. 3 of a series issued some 
years ago under the title of The Ancient Churches 
of Gloucestershire. Who was the writer, in what 
year published, and how many numbers? The 
account of Churchdown given by Mr. F. G. Baylis, 
in his Ancient Churches of Gloucestershire (Glou- 
cester, 1861), differs in many respects from the one 
to which I have referred. ABHBA. 


M. Neayper.—I wish to see the following: 
Mich. Neandri Soraviensis Ethice vetus et sapiens 
velerum Latinorum sapientum, sive: Precepta 
veterum sapientum, philosophorum, &c., de omni- 
bus fere illis que in communi hominum vita acei- 
dere solent, &c., 8vo. Lips., 1590. There is not a 
copy in the British Museum. Can any corre- 
spondent favour me by the loan of it or inform 
me where it can be seen ? Ep. MarsHALt. 


Szrremper : Hoty Montn.—Bosworth, in his 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary s.v. Hdlig-ména’ (“holy 
month”), quotes two es from Hickes’s 
Thesaurus, which tell us that hdlig-monad was 
once the English name for the harvest-month, or 
September. Here is one passage :— 

“In the ninth month of the year there are thirty days. 
The month is called in Latin September, and in our speech 
Aélig-ménaS, because our fathers, when they were 
heathen, in that month performed their idolatrous rites 
(guldon hiora deoful geltun),”—Vol. i. p. 219: 37. 

The old name for September in Germany was 
vitumanoth, i.c. wood month. At least so Charles 
the Great ordered that it should be called. See 
Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne, c. xxix. 

A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


“Baynocksury,” a Poem, in Four Books (Glas- 
gow, Hedderwick, 1810).—This anonymous book 
is usually said to be “ by Glassford”—certainly not 
the eminent advocate. By whom then? J. 0. 


GrawyeLt : Wetpox.—Information is desired 
a8 to the ancestry of Delany Grannell, who came 
from some part of Ireland to America when a 








young man, taught school for a time in Boston, 
ass., finally settled at Dorchester, N.B., and 
died in Cocagne, N.B., about 1853. Also as to the 
ancestry of Andrew Weldon, a native of England, 
who married Elizabeth Kelham ; resided at Dor- 
chester, N.B. One of his daughters married the 
above-named Delany Grannell. Persons having 
available information, or believing themselves to 
be connected with either of the above, would 
oblige by addressing W. L. Sawyer. 
7, Exchange Street, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


IsapeLLA Anna Maria Hicpren.—Can any 
of your readers tell me anything about Isabella 
Anna Maria Higden? I believe her to have lived 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, and, 
if so, the threefold Christian name is curious. 

Anon. 


Tae tast Lorp Arcuer.—Thomas, Lord Ar- 
cher of Umberslade, Recorder of Coventry, died in 
October, 1768, according to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, when the title became extinct. Did he die 
in London; and if so, where? If not, had he a 
London residence ; and if so, where was it ? 

TL. A 





Replies. 


TUBBING. 
(5™ S, xi. 343, 390 ; xii. 56, 96.) 

It may seem strange to Hermentrupe to be 
told that the very reflection engendered in the 
minds of the indigenous French, by the frequent 
and copious ablutions of their English visitors, 
would have occurred to myself; and that the in- 
ference which they drew as to the cause, how- 
ever undreamt of in her philosophy, may 
sibly to some appear correct and logical. It is the 
sick, not the whole, who need the physician ; the 
dirty, not the clean, that want washing. But is any 
one whole orclean? Well, not absolutely, but whole 
enough to do without the doctor ; and it would seem 
that there are some clean enough, individuals and 
nations, to pass the “tub.” In that amusing book 
The Original, by Thomas Walker, M.A. (third 
edit., London, Renshaw,’,1836, 8vo.), we have a 
series of papers on “ The Art of attaining High 
Health,” in which the author gives an instructive 
account of his own success therein. He states :— 

“Tt seems that from the surface of an animal in per- 
fect health there is an active exhalation going on which 
repels impurity; for when I walked on the dustiest roads, 
not only my feet, but even my stockings, remained free 
from dust. By way of experiment, I did not wash my 
face for a week, nor did any one see, nor I feel, any 
difference.”—P. 52. 

This is all in strict accordance with the elegant 
description of high health by Dr. Gregory, of 
Edinburgh, where he speaks of the “exhalatio per 
cutem liber et constans, citra vero sudorem, nisi 
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valid cause concurrant” (Conspect. Med. Theoret., 
cap. i. xix.); in which case, as Mr. Walker re- 
marks, “the repulsion of impurity is a necessary 
consequence, the perspiration being so active that 
it flies from the skin, instead of remaining upon 
it or suffering anything else to remain ; just as we 
see an animal in high health roll in the mire, and 
directly after appear as clean as if it had been 
washed.” One more quotation from The Original, 
to which I would direct special attention :— 

“ There is an activity which prevents impurity from 
within, and repels it from without. There are all 
degrees, from a sluggish impure perspiration to an 
imperceptible radiation. In the first case, continual 
efforts of cleanliness can still not produce it in a high 
degree ; and in the second it is there without any effort 
atall. People who are laboriously clean are never very 
clean, that is, they are not pure. Purity is a sort of 
self-acting cleanliness ; it arises from attention to system, 
and cleanliness is a more outward operation. There are 
many people, who think themselves very clean, who are 
enly whitened sepulchres, and, however they labour, 
will never succeed, unless by attention to something 
more than soap and water.”—P. 392. 

It is an old and favourite taunt against the 
French, that of want of personal cleanliness and 
averseness from the use of saponaceous detergents. 
In the old story, when the Frenchman boasts of 
the invention of ruffles, the Englishman takes 
credit for the prior discovery of shirts. John 
Leech had a humorous fling in Punch against this 
traditional characteristic of our Gallic visitors, 
when they invaded London at the time of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. Among the exhibits 
we have represented an ordinary bedroom washing- 
stand, with ewers and basins complete, while an 
attendant page in livery stands by to explain its 
use. A trio of visitors, unmistakably French, 
ye and are at once arrested by the unfamiliar 
object. “Mon Dieu, Alphonse,” says one, “ re- 
gardez donc! Comment appelle-t-on cette machine- 
1a?” The others regard with amazement, and one 
sepiies, “Tiens, c'est dréle ; mais je ne sais pas.” 

is is all very well for a joke, and may have a 
substratum of truth ; but something may be said 
on the other side. A few years before that time I 
had crossed the Channel to take up my residence 
for a while in Paris. I found ‘cable enough 
the description of Hogarth, expressed in four 
words, which those may seek who fail to call 
them to mind. A hundred years before our 
agra visit, James Howell, the epistolographer, 

a letter dated March 30, 1620, had waxed 
eloquent over the filth of the place :— 

“ This town is always dirty, and "tis such a Dirt, that 
UA thet wh Motion is beaten into such black unctuous 

, that where it sticks no Art can wash it off of some 
Colours; insomuch that it may be no improper Com- 
parison to say, that an ill name is like the Crot (the Dirt 
of Paris), which is indelible ; besides the Stain this Dirt 
leaves, it gives also so strong a Scent, that it may be 
smelt many miles off, if the Wind be in one's Face as he 
comes from the fresh Air of the Country,” &c.—Epistole 








Ho-Eliane, Familiar Letters, &c., p. 37, ninth edit., 
London, 1726, 8vo. 

But I am speaking of the personal habits of 
the inhabitants rather than of the city. Installed 
therein, I had to abandon as untenable many a pre- 
conceived opinion. At the date of my leaving the 
town in which I am now writing such a thing as a 
warm bath could not be had in it under half-a- 
crown, and I had never taken one in my life, In 
Paris one could be found in every other street for 
half a franc, and all the young men I met with, 
students chiefly, were in the constant habit of 
using this means of cleanliness. Englishmen, said 
they, put clean shirts over dirty skins, while 
Frenchmen cover clean skins with dirty shirts. I 
did not see my way to deny the truth of the 
epigram. 

The practice of “tubbing”—to use the modern 
slang—is most humorously, learnedly, and enthu- 
siastically advocated and illustrated in the “ His 
tory of Cold Bathing, both Ancient and Modern, 
In Two Parts. The first written by Sir John 
Floyer, of Lichfield, Kt. ; the second... by Dr. 
Edward Baynard, Fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians ” (sixth edit., London, 1732, Svo. pp. 532). 
I have no wish to be classed among the Ant- 
psychrolites, by which dentifrangibulous term our 
worthy authors designate those who are aversé 
from the external use of cold water, which, under 
certain conditions, I myself should strenuously 
advocate. Let those who will or need—all who 
find benefit or pleasure from or in the practice— 
revive the “laudable old ceremony of trine 
immersion,” or, in the words of Persius, 

* Tyberino in gurgite mergant 

Mane caput bis terque, et noctem flumine purgent,” 
but let them not make a religion of the matter, or 
refuse to see that though it may be good to wash, it 
is better still to stand in no need of the operation. 
I hope that this was the case with HermMenTRUDES 
French landlady and her mystified comméres; it 
certainly is with many an olive-tinted Southerner, 
innocent of and water, whose unctuous, satiny, 
unblemished skin may be found to contrast not 
al her unfavourably with that of the “ tubbing” 
Englishman, his nape red with ekzema, his face 
pimpled with acne, and his cutaneous sarface 
generally exhibiting a pretty complete cycle of 
morbid dermatology. . 

The older writers on hygiene were dead against 
at least the indiscriminate use of cold bathing. 
But I will cite one only, and him for his amusing 
strictures upon some early medical advocate of 
the “ tub” and his deluded followers :— 

“Nullis horum competit frigidum balneum, preter- 
quam crassis et ca in wtate juventutis, tempore 
zestivo, ad vesperam in aqua quieta fluviali. Quamobrem 

ime salati publicae consulebat medicus ille Massi- 
iensis olim Rome, qui omnibus persuadebat, ut lava- 
rentur in fluminibus et lacubus, ut aliquid novi invenisse 
videretur ; unde videbantur viri consulares usque ed 
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oatentationem rigentes.”—Roderici a Fonseca Lusitani 
Olyssiponensis, &c., De Tuendd Valetudine et Produ- 
cendd Vita Liber, Francof., M.pc.111., 12mo., p. 32. 

In the Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum we read 
(I quote from Sir Alexander Croke’s elegant 
edition, Oxford, Talboys, 1830, 8vo.):— 

“ Lumina mane manus surgens gelida lavet aqua, 

Hac illac modicum pergat, modicumque sua membra 

Extendat, crines pectat, dentes fricet. Ista 

Confortant cerebrum, confortant cetera membra : 

Lote, cale : sta, pranse, vel i; frigesce, minute.” 

In translating this last line it must be remembered 
that lote and pranse are vocative cases—‘ O thou 
having bathed, keep thyself warm ; O thou having 
dined, stand or walk ; cool thyself gradually.” An 
old English version and commentary of this cele- 
brated treatise remarks :— 

“ The first (doctrine) is, when we rise in the morning 
early, to wash our eyes with clear cold water. The eyes 
would be washed to cleanse away the ordure and filthinesse 
that hang in the bries of them. And Avicen sayth, that 
the soveraignst thing to mundijie, and cleanse, and to make 
sharp of sight the eyes, is to open them, which comforteth, 
and conserveth sight, and specially of young folk. The 
reason why the eyes must be cleansed with cold water, 
is, because every thing must be conserved by that is like 
it. For Galen sayth: That hot bodies have need of hot 
medicines, and cold bodies of cold medicines ; Considering 
then that man’s eyes be cold of nature, it standeth with 
reason that they should be washed with cold water, and 
not with hot."—The Schoole of Salerne’s Regiment of 
Health, &c., by P. H. (Philemon Holland), Dr, in Phy- 
sicke, Sescstel, London, 1649, 4to., p. 5. 

That it is a glaring error to suppose that cold 
bathing, “ tubbing,” or sponging will prevent folks 
taking colds I am absolutely certain ; but I cannot, 
of course, as certainly say that the practice may 
not tend to decrease the liability to such affections, 
or, in other words, that the number of attacks in 
any individual case might not have been greater 
without it. 

That it is occasionally necessary to cleanse the 
body in the case of all, there can be no manner of 
doubt. But herein one would think that we need 
not imitate the fashionable Romans of old, “usque 
ad ostentationem rigentes”; the necessity is hardly 
one to occasion pride, and may well be ignored. 

Wituram Barss, M.R.C.S. 


Birmingham, 


[lived in Oxford till 1841, and certainly tubs 
had not then become a daily necessity. In that 
summer I joined the army, and found that every 
Officer, without be oe carried a tub about 
with him, and bathed every morning throughout 
the year. Tubbing became a necessity to us. 
Each officer on returning home on leave wanted— 
would have—a tub. So at hotels and lodging- 
houses. The number propagating this new require- 
ment was great, and though doubtless Young 
Oxford, under that excellent man Mr. Tuckwell, 
aided the movement, I always, in my own mind, 


date as about the year 1840. In Africa (and else- 
where on foreign service) the whole of the officers 
go trooping to river or sea; in India they call 
greedily for the Mussuck. But we who were 
young in 1840 are now grey, and the present 
generation think, perhaps, that tubs were always in 
vogue. Not so. In the Smith O’Brien times 
in Ireland, 1848-9, when a portion of my old corps 
was ordered off suddenly, the general, a fine, fire- 
eating old Peninsular veteran, ordered that the 
officers should bring no baggage with them “ but 
what was necessary.” Each man took a portman- 
teau, each also thought his tub a necessary. But 
the general, who at the station saw these articles 
going into the luggage van, got very wroth, and, 
with language suited to Flanders, had them all 
bundled out, declaring that, “In the Peninsula we 
washed our faces at the brook, when we could, 
and nothing more.” Gispes Ricavp. 
Long Wall, Oxford. 





Tue Yew (5 §S. xii. 8, 54, 112.)—If we can 
settle why the yew has become a funereal and 
churchyard tree I suppose that will answer the 
question why it has been called “sad.” Old-world 
tradition and modern popular belief attribute 

isonous qualities to the yew. The shade, the 

rries, and the leaves have all of them been taxed 
with being poisonous. This would be sufficient to 
account for the torches of the Furies being made 
from it, were it not that there is a doubt as to 
whether the ancient tacus be the same tree as our 
Taxus baccata, 

The yew tree is rare in France and Italy. In 
the medical garden at Pisa, Evelyn says, they had 
a specimen of this curiosity, and that it was so 
poisonous that when the gardeners had to clip it 
they could only continue at the work for half an 
hour at a time, as it caused headache. He adds, 
however, that this tree was more like a fir, Evelyn 
defends the yew tree from the charge of being 
poisonous, and declares he often triei the chede 
and fruit, and found them not to be noxious. 
Others have observed that at the flowering season 
they are so, and that the leaves are always dan- 
gerous and exhibit the qualities of digitalis. It is 
prohable that all the observers are right, and that 
soil and the time of year make some trees of 
the same kind much more poisonous than others. 
The wood being very durable and the tree always 
green rendered the yew the symbol of immor- 
tality ; its poisonous tendency, the darkness of 
its foliage, and its resemblance to cypress would 
all induce the Romans to employ it in funeral 
rites in Northern climates, where cypress could 
not be readily obtained. Hence in Northern 
burialplaces it would be common, and this, together 
with its appearance, would lead Christians to per- 





gave the soldier the credit of it, and fixed the 





petuate it in their churchyards. The common 
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story is that when bows were in use it was ordained 
that the ishes should cultivate yews in the 
churchyard for the greater convenience of archers, 
and this may have increased their number in such 
localities, though it might have little to do with 
their first planting. In the Mag. of Nat. Hist., 
first vol., the subject is treated at some length. 

The leaves are not hurtful to goats or deer, and 
Wiborg of Copenhagen found they were useful us 
food for animals if mixed with other food in pro- 
portion of one in four or one in five. Cvzesar gives 
very plain evidence (Bell. Gal., vi. 31) that Cati- 
volcus, King of the Eburones, committed suicide 
by using the juice of a yew. Willich, in his 
Domestic Cyelo., says that in Germany the wood 
being filed to powder and mixed with paste, and 
then baked in an oven, is a sovereign remedy for 
the bite of a mad dog, taken in half ounces. He 
also mentions what seems to have been quite lost 
sight of—that a most potent spirit can be got from 
its berries, and that thousands of bushels of grain 
might be saved by the proper employment of them. 
One thing is clear, that it great medicinal 
raetes only half understood. It has a value 
‘or dyes (cinnamon and bright red), though not much 
used, and the tree is of most extraordinary lon- 
gevity, if you may trust De Candolle’s suggestion 
of reckoning age by the rings in a section of the 
wood. It will show 281 layers in a space of only 
20 inches. Some of the trees are 564 feet in cir- 
cumference ; this would bring out an antiquity of 
3,000 years. The Tytherley yews are reckoned to 
be one thousand years old, bat are probably much 
older. This establishes some claim to stand for 
a symbol of immortality, and shows that even 
in this climate we can in age rival the cedars of 
Lebanon. If it be as poisonous as the world, in 
common with Pliny, Theophrastus, and Plutarch, 
makes out, its right uses redeem its value and 
vindicate it from Blair’s aspersion, as being a 
“ cheerless, unsocial plant.” Its growing, as it 
were, in the “ valley of the shadow of death” will 
always make men speak evil of it, and, spite of its 
symbolizing immortality, it will be placed in the 
large catalogue of trees of crime. 

“ Quam multa arboribus tribuuntur crimina falsa !” 


Cuas, A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


B. E. will find some interesting information on 
the subject to which he refers in Brady’s Clavis 
Calendaria, vol. i. PP. 276-80, on Palm Sunday. 
Speaking of our Lord’s triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem, the author adds :-— 

“ He received from the multitude who attended this 
simple though solemn procession every mark of respect- 
fal adoration. They cast their nts in the way, and 
eee ew A ive trees in ee 
was usual trium e , cry: 
ing, ‘ Hosannab, oietion, iy In a 
memoration of this glorious event the Church has, from 








the earliest period, held this day in the highest respect. 
Among our superstitious forefathers the palm tree or its 
substitutes, box or yew, were solemnly blessed, and some 
of their branches burnt to ashes and used by the priests 
on the Ash Wednesday of the following year, while 
other boughs were gathered and distributed among the 
pious, who bore them about in their then numerous 
processions.” 

In a note the author adds :— 

“The box was substituted at Rome, the yew in Eng- 
land, and from the latter circumstance some authors 
account for there being yet one yew tree, at least, in all 
the ancient churchyards throughout the kingdom. Cax- 
ton, in his Directory for Keeping the Festivals, printed 
so early as 1483, has a passage which fully confirms the 
verity of the yew having been our substitute for the 
palm. His words are, ‘ But for reason that we have non 
olive that berith grained leef, therefore we take ewe 
instead of palme and olive.’ As the yew tree is oneof 
the most hardy and long lived of all the evergreens, and 
always affords abundance of branches within the reach of 
an ordinary sized man, its selection may be fairly deduced 
from those qualities, and after such preference had been 
given it was natural that our forefathers should plant, 
for rendy appropriation, one tree at least in each of the 
churchyards.”’ 

I must refer B. E. to the Clavis Calendaria for 
further information. E. C. Hariyetox, 

The Close, Exeter. 


Tue Bistiocrarny oF THE LITERATURE CON- 
NECTED WITH Pore AND HIS QuaRRELs (5 §. 
xii. 6, 36, 71, 89, 110, 158.)—A.’s communication 
is a valuable addition to the “ Bibliography of 
Pope and his Quarrels.” The volume containing 
A Further Account of the most Deplorable Con- 
dition of Mr. Edmund Curll, Bookseller, &c., 
described by him, is undoubtedly a very rare 
one. I have never seen a copy. I send descriptions 
of two more pieces by Cibber, neither of which 
could have been pleasant reading for Pope. 

23. “The Difference between Verbal and Practical 

Virtue. ‘Dicendi Virtus, nisi ei, qui dicit, ea, de quibus 
dicit, percepta sint, extare non potest.’ Cic. ith a 
Prefatory Epistle from Mr. C—b—r to Mr. P. ‘Sic 
ulciscar genera singula, quemadmodum a quibus sum pro- 
vocatus.’ (ic. post Redit. ad Quir. London: Printed 
for J. Roberts, near the Oxford-Arms in Warwick-Lane. 
ngs mua Fol. Title ; prefatory letter, 2 pages ; text, 
pp. 1-7. 
The prefatory letter is in prose, and contains & 
humorous allusion to Pope’s “ misadventure with 
the lady,” related in pp. 47-8 of A Letter from 
Mr. Cibber to Mr. Pope, &c. (described ante, p. 110). 
“ With what reasonable and equitable Pleasure,” 
writes Cibber, “may I not pursue my Blow till I 
make you repent, by laying you on your Back, the 
ungrateful Returns you have made me for saving 
you from Destruction.” The second part is in deca- 
om verse, and is not so good as the prefatory 
etter. 

24. “ The Egotist ; or, Colley upon Cibber. Being His 
own Picture Stoach's to = pin ® Likeness, that no 
one now would have the face to own it but HIMSELF. 
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* But one stroke more and that shall be my last.’ 
Dryden. 
London, Printed: And Sold by W. Lewis in Russel- 
Street, Covent Garden. mpccx.iir. Price One Shilling.” 
Svo. Title; preface, 2 pages; text, pp. 5-74; postscript, 
pp- 745. 
Cibber has adopted for this satire the form of a 
dialogue between Frankly and the Avthor. The 
phiet is interesting as showing that Cibber 

fod undoubtedly discovered the secret of the pub- 
lication of Pope’s Literary Correspondence by Curll, 
which puzzled Roscoe and some of Pope’s late 
commentators. The following extract (p. 7) shows 
Cibber’s opinion on the subject :-— 

“ Frankly. Why then, don’t you get them fairly 
printed without your Consent ? 

“ Author. This might be very pretty for aught I know ; 
but how shell I consent to do anything against my will ? 

“ Fran. Lord! you know nothing of the World ! Why 
it is az easy as lying, as Hamlet says. Cannot you geta 
third Person who may sell them to Buckle the Bookseller 
without your Knowledge ? 

“ Auth, How can we suppose he will buy them of a 


Stranger, and no Questions asked, &c. ? 


“Fran. Pooh! we can soon furnish him with a flim- 
flam Story of an Accident that dropt them into his 
Hands; and then, Sir, pray where’s the Difficulty ? 
Won't they be honestly printed without your Consent?” 


F. G. 


I have, bound with a volume of Miscellany 
Poems, printed in 1732 :— 

25. “Occasional Verses to Mr. Pope, on reading a 
scurrilous Epigram, reflecting on him and the Duke of 
Marlborough.” 


The last lines are :— 

“ Vain is their hope, and impotent their aim 
To fix detraction on immortal fame ; 
The growing oak, the forest’s future grace, 
Thus bears awhile the ivy’s false embrace ; 
But strong with time, th’ invidious grasp defies, 
Bursts its tough bands, and tow’ring seeks the skies.” 

Wm. Freetove. 

Bary St. Edmunds. 


“ As BRIGHT AS A BULLHUS” (5 §, xi. 247.)— 
We may compare — 
“The sparkling bullose of her eyes 
Like two ay suns did rise 
meath her crystal brow.’’ 
Fletcher’s Poems, p. 227 (quoted in Nares). 
The bullace (Prunus insititia) is a slight variety 
of the wild plum, sloe, or blackthorn (Prunus spr- 
nosa), from which it differs merely in producing 
larger fruit and in having larger and hairier leaves. 
It is common enough in ballad poetry to compare 
the eyes of a dark beauty to sloes. Thus the 
similitude has been stereoty in the French 
phrase, “ La melle de Veil, the apple of the 
eye. Pru bullace” (Miege). he French 
a little plum or prunelet of the eye, when we 
another fruit to convey the same meaning. 
I presume that Fletcher in the quotation above 


darkness of colour. Torriano gives us several 
forms of the word bullace, as “‘ bulldi, bullos, shegs, 
sloes” ; “ spiniola, a sloe, a sheg, a bullis-plum.” 
The modern Somerset is bullins, Hampshire bullisen 
plums. The sloe has also several curious old names, 
as “ prune sauvage, a wild plum, a bullace, a sloe, 
a snag” (Cotgrave) ; “ spino, a sloe-tree, a skeg- 
tree, a snog-tree, a black-thorn bush” (Torriano). 
ZERO, 


This phrase most probably refers to the large- 
spotted dog-fish (Scyllium catulus), which is called 
a bull huss on the Sussex coast, where the small- 
spotted dog-fish (S. canicula) is termed a robin 
huss. The opportunity may be taken of mention- 
ing that the Index to the Glossary of Fish Names, 
which, as stated in a recent number of “N. & Q.” 
by Mr. Brirren, I am preparing for the Dialect 
Society, has now been printed, and that I shall 
have much pleasure in forwarding a copy to any 
gentleman disposed to assist me with additions and 
corrections, or simply interested in the subject. 

Tuos. SaTcHELL. 

Downshire Hill, N.W. 


Should not this be bullace, a variety of the 
common sloe? Its fruit is bright, like a dark 
lum, and its use by Huntingdonshire cottagers 
or what they call “ winterpick wine” was once 
noticed by me in the pages of this journal. There 
is also a bullace plum that is not dark purple, but 
orange red : in either case the fruit is remarkably 
bright. Curnspert Breve. 


In the North bullace and bullister are names of 
the wild plum, Prunus insititia, so that “as bright 
as a bullace” means much the same as “ bright as 
a sloe,” often used in reference to dark 7 a 

Cumberland. ae 


Fox Mepicing (Transvaat) (5 S. xii. 9, 74, 
98.)—Allow me (pace Dr. Morris) to use that plain 
modern composite lingo now, rightly or wrongly, 
called English, in lieu of Dutch, high or low. 
English, in this sense, is too old to be doctored in 
this nineteenth century of grace. If we write Ger- 
man, let us write German, if English, English, and 
not a bastard compound between the two. Sr. 
SwIrHIn opens up a question far too long to discuss 
in these columns. He must be a bold man who 
decides on the ancestral descent of any English- 
man ; still bolder if he does so when ignorant (or 
resumed to be) of his surname. By Englishman 
mean a “ nativé of England” in its only natural 
and proper sense (Englander, in fact), and not its 
restricted and Freemannic sense of Angle, i.e. Ger- 
man. Indeed, I am not sure whether the term 
Englander should not comprise nowadays Irish 
and Seots. In this sense—its only true one—an 
Englishman, i.e. native of England, may be de- 





supposed his suns in eclipse to get the necessary 





scended from the Roman, the noble Dane, the 
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Briton, the Norman, or the Angle, from the last 
of whom he derives his name of. Anglisch, i.¢., 
Anglian. Nay, more, he may be a Semite, like 
our illustrious Premier, and have no Aryan blood 
in his veins; yet Lord Beaconsfield surely is 
“English. of the English.” My ancestors, there- 
fore, or the ancestors of any Englishman, may have 
used people and never used fole at all, or they ma 
have nsed the Celtic or Latin equivalent for peop 
before they used either term. Who can say? 
despite St. Swirniy’s dulcet whisper. So much 
for the first part of St. Swirnrn’s letter. For the 
second part thereof, he misunderstood my meaning, 
or else I expressed myself badly. All I meant was 
this, that having friends out in the Transvaal who 
interested themselves in mythology, and with whom 
I correspond, I perhaps had more chance of hearing 
of the myth than others not having that advantage, 
I do not for a moment impugn Dr. Krapf’s 
veracity. NGLISHMAN, 
P.S,—It is the fashion nowadays to try to doctor 
English. A friend of mine, reckless of Freemannic 
ire, ventured to use contest or conflict, and was 
in consequence severely blown up in a certain 
periodical for not using the word struggle instead. 
The purist wiseacre was ignorant that struggle is 
of Welsh (Cymric) origin—out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. This reminds me of an after-dinner speech 
I heard, in which a “ fine old English gentleman ” 
belauded the “ fine old Saxon words” squire and 
roast beef. I wonder he did not add gentleman. 


Rispesrorp Cavrcn (5 §. xi. 267, 317.)— 
The Worcestershire Naturalists’ Club visited this 
structure in the autumn of last year (1878), and 
were pleased to see that, though the church was 
in process of reconstruction, the old Norman 
doorway on its north side was carefully preserved. 
The sculpture on the tympanum of the arch, repre- 
senting a hunter shooting with bow and arrow at 
some strange animal, has been often remarked 
upon, and its real character disputed, It is time 
this was set at rest. May I, then, be allowed to 
give the following quotation from my Pictures of 
7h a gama the Malvern Hills and the Vale of 
Severn ?— 


“It has been supposed that the tympanum on the 
north door of Ribbesford Charch, near Bewdley, repre- 
sented a beaver being shot at by a hunter; and this has 
been relied wpon as corroborating the appellation of 
Bevereye, still given to an island in the Severn and 
small district near it. Now I am convinced, after several 
examinations, that the animal portrayed at Ribbesford 
is in reality a species of seal (Phoca), and not a beaver. 
According to Bell’s British Quadrupeds, even in modern 
times both the harp seal (#hoca Granlandica) and the 
grey seal (Halicharus gryphus, Bell) have been taken 
in the Severn, and I have a note of one taken at Glou- 
cester in 1875. Though Ribbesford seems a considerable 
distance for a seal eoliere progressed from the sea, yet 
we find, < fa ancient chronicle preserved in Leland, 
that inhabitants of the ocean progressed far up into 
Worcestershire rivers in ancient times, when indeed the 








weirs now in their way were not in existence. At Eves 
ham, during the abbacy of Osward, circa a.p. 960, a sea] 
was taken in the river Avon, a tributary of the Severn, 
not far from the bridge—‘ Phoca piscis magnus in Avong 
flu. monasterio vicino capt.’ (Leland’s Collectanea, ti, 
p. 300). The seal ee himself have hoped to ma 
some spoils from the abbey fish-pools, and perhapa wo 
have done so, had not the ‘ Gardianus Gurgitis’ inter. 
cepted him.”—Pp. 220-1. 

The figure on the tympanum assuredly is mote 
like a seal than anything else, and seals have been 
occasionally met with far up the Severn. No in. 
stance in times past has been ever recorded of 4 
beaver being found in the Severn, and Giraldus 
Cambrensis intimates that beavers were very rare 
in Wales in the twelfth century. The relievo at 
Ribbesford has only the colourable pretence in its 
favour of the Beaver Island in the Severn ; and 
this is entirely taken away by the fact that I have 
discovered that the name Bevere or Bevereye is @ 
corruption, as it stands in old documents as Evere, 
and has been vulgarly consonanted, as in various 
places oak and ash have been converted into noke 
and nash, as well.as other words in rustic conver 
sation. So the name relied upon has nothingto 
do with beavers. 

The sculpture on the eastern capital of the pillar 
supporting the arch has been but little noticed, 
though, as emblematical, it is perhaps more curious 
than the other, and I have seen no explanation of 
it.. Im fact it was formerly plastered over, and 
Dr. Nash, in his History of Worcestershire, takes 
no notice of it. This sculpture was 
when I first contemplated the doorway about thirty 
years ago in company with my friend Prof. Buck- 
man, late of the Agricultural College at, Ciren- 
cester. Suspecting some sculpture was con 
by the mortar covering, my friend, with a pen- 
knife, carefully and patiently removed it. 
was revealed the appearance of a fish swimming 
in the water, upon which a bird of prey pounces 
down ; but, ere it can secure its prize, o larger 
bird stoops from above and seizes it, and the safety 
of the fish seems to be shown by its representation 
in a smaller form above the large victorious bird. 
I can scarcely believe that this lateral sculpture 
represents an actual incident, as the tympanum 
certainly does, for the corresponding ornament on 
the capital of the western pillar is symbolical of 
the Deity. I am not sufficiently versed in ey 24 
logical lore to interpret the allegory of the 
attacked by one bird and saved by another, but 
its having been covered from view, probeltt 
Puritanical hands, suggests " ' nore pees 
regarded as a supersticious emblem. — 
correspondent of “N, & Q.,” versed in sacred 
allegory, can explain the representation on the 
capital of the pillar, then 1 think the Normsna 
sculptures at Ribbesford will be fully understood. 

Epwis Less, F.LS. 
Green Hill Summit, Worcester. 
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Wetutscore (5" S. xi. 148, 492; xii. 79.)— 
Gore and gower are severally abbreviations of the 
words “go o’er” or “goover.” It will be remarked 
that all places so designated are either narrow 

ints of a ridge or of a tract of land. In Scot- 

d there are upwards of sixty places having the 
prefix of over, also not a few having the prefix or 
affix of owre or ore. The carse of Gowry, anciently 
Gowrie, being a portion of flat land resting between 
the estuary of the Tay and the Sidlaw hills, is 
appropriately so designated, the meaning being 
“go owre ye.” About this being the correct de- 
rivation I have not a shadow of a doubt. The 
Scottish word gowpen has also puzzled etymologists 
and sent them to the Gaelic. It is an amalgama- 
tion of the words “ go between.” 

Cartes Rocers, 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


Mr. W. G. Warp analyzes this name thus, 
Wellin+gore. He does not attempt to explain 
Wellin, and asserts that gore in this case is ‘“ the 
Anglicized form of the Gaelic gabhar, a goat.” I 
think this is hardly satisfactory. There is no 
evidence that any Gaelic-speaking people ever 
settled in Lincolnshire. Again, Mr. Warp asserts 
that this gore (—gabhar) is the same word as Gower, 
a district in South Wales. But the Welsh form of 
Gower is Gwyr, and the Welsh for goat is gafr. 
How does your correspondent prove the relation- 
a an Gwyr and gafr? Ido not think we can 
do better than adopt Kemble’s explanation, adduced 
by Mr. C. R. Mannina, which makes Wellingore 
“the ridge of the Wealingas.” 

A. L. Marnew. 

Oxford. 


Mr. W. G. Warp may perhaps be thought to 
say too much of the former contributions upon the 
subject of this name. He himself only asserts, but 
does not prove, that the g of necessity belongs to 
the ore and not to the Wellin. Nothing is more 
fertile of conjecture nor more liable to error than 
the etymology of place names, from the variation 
in spelling, nor can it be safe to pronounce 
absulutely on any obscure question relating to 
them, unless some ancient charter can be shown to 
contain what is presumably the earliest form of 
the word. Ep. MarsHALt, 


Mary Brvces (5 §. xii. 27, 153.}—Mr: Pixx 
has by a slip of the pen misstated the royal descent 
of Ferdinando, Earl of Derby, for he was not 
descended from the Greys at all. His mother, 
Margaret, Countess of Derby was the only child of 
Henry Clifford, second Earl of Cumberland, by his 
fitst wife, Eleanor Brandon, the younger daughter 
of Mary Tudor, Queen of France. William 
Brownlow of Snarford, the first husband of Mary 
Bruges (alias Margaret B ages) was a son of 
John Brownlow of High Holborn, and brother 








(I presume) of Richard, of Belton, Protonotary of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and ancestor of the 
Viscounts Tyrconnel. Snarford, descended, on 
the death of William Brownlow in 1676, to his 
only daughter Elizabeth, wife of Philip Doughty, 
Esq. Her son and heir George Brownlow Doughty 
married Frances Cicely Tichborne, and died in 1743, 
aged fifty-eight, leavingan only son Henry Doughty, 
who married on May 6, 1762, Anne Maria Byrom, 
and left two children, viz. 1. Henry Doughty, who 
died unmarried in 1796, and 2. Elizabeth Doughty, 
the heiress of her brother, who died unmarried in 
1826 at the age of sixty-three, and devised her 
estates to her cousin Edward Tichborne, who 
assumed the name and arms of Doughty, and 
eventually succeeded to the Tichborne baronetcy. 
The Doughtys were staunch Catholics, and were 
buried in the churchyard of Old St. Pancras. Their 
estates, which now form part of the Tichborne 
inheritance, comprise the manors of Snarford and 
Barkwith in Lincolnshire, and of Upton in Dorset- 
shire, with a house and grounds at Richmond in 
Surrey, and an estate in London near the Foundling 
Hospital, where their descent from the Brownlows 
is still commemorated by the name of Brownlow 
Street. Tewars. 


Genius “AN INFINITE CAPACITY FOR TAKING 
pains” (5 §. xii. 68, 97, 132, 157.)—Alas for 
the fact that the other sex never gives more than 
half a truth. When one of the sisterhood states 
a fact there is invariably a mistake or an erroneous 
assumption attached to it. At least so writes my 
bachelor friend Dervaux, who ought to know. 
“The late Lord Lytton” was not the author of the 
line quoted on p. 157. It was written by his son, 
the present Indian potentate, under his own usual 
nom de plume of “Owen Meredith,” in “ Last 
Words,” his best poem, Cornhill Magazine, Nov., 
1860. Here is the passage complete in attestation : 
“ Talk not of genius baffled. Genius is master of man. 

Genius does what it must, and talent does what it can.” 
‘ornhill Magazine, vol. ii, p. 516. 

But the fair annotator is perhaps mingling two 
distinct matters together. The elder Lord Lytton 
certainly wrote some memorable lines elaborately 
contrasting genius and talent, which not impro- 
bably suggested to his son the thought here so 
vividly expressed. The original passage ma 
easily be found in Lord Lytton’s poems. I thin 
it begins, “Genius convinces, talent but excites,” 

C. J. W. E. 

Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 


The present, not the late, Lord Lytton is to 
be credited with the sentiment quoted by Mrs, 
Cottins. “Talk, not of genius baffled,” &c., 


may be found under the signature of “Owen 
Meredith” at p. 516 of the second volume of 
the Cornhill Magazine, in a poem entitled “ Last 
Words.” 


Sr. Swiraty. 
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“ ALL TO-BRAKE,” Jopces 1x. 53 (5 S. ix. 344, 
413, 455, 489.)—Add T. Warton’s note on Milton’s 
Comus, 380. Nares, “ All to.” Richardson (under 
“To”) cites Gower, Spenser, Holland, Milton. 
Index to Dyce’s Skelton. Stratmann (under “ To”) 
has a long list of verbs with this prefix. Miitzner, 
Worterbuch to his Sprachproben, i. 57, gives 
examples of “al to” in such phrases as “al to the 
ende,” “al to his bare shirte,” and also—nimis or 
“all too,” evidently reserving for “To” (who will 
live to see its 1) his remarks on the 
usage before us. Jonathan Boucher’s Glossary, 
ed. Hunter and Stevenson, under “All.” W. A. 
Wright, Bible Word-Book, under “ All to,” who 
shows that “all-to” is sometimes used as an 
adverb. 

The following examples from the early part of 
the seventeenth century might easily be increased 
tenfold :—Phil. Holland, Plutarch’s Morals, 1603, 
fol., p. 323, Il. 46-7: “It is said moreover, that 
tygers when they heare the sound of drummes or 
tabours about them, become enraged, and in a 
furious madnesse all to teare themselves.” Lanc. 
Andrewes, XCVI. Sermons, fifth ed., Lond., 1661, 
fol., Easter Day, 1623, p. 362 (the second page so 
numbered) post med. : “ Which blood of theirs had 
all to stained His garments.” JIbid., p. 363 (2nd) 
ad fin.: “Trod upon the Serpents head, and all to 
bruised it.” Ibid., p. 366 (2nd) med. : “ He 
made the blood spring out of them, and all to 
sprinkle His garments.” JIbid., p. 435 fin. (Whit- 
sunday, June 12, 1614), same words as in p. 363. 
Geo. Sesto, Travels, second ed., Lond., 1627, fol., 
p. 127: “ All to be-hackt.” P. 193 ad fin.: “ All 
to bedropt.” Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


Ancieyt Fives: Maren Rents (5" §. xi. 
368; xii. 17, 176.)—Blackstone was certainly 
right in calling in question the existence in 
England of the custom in which borough English is 
foolishly said to have originated. I do not believe 
there is any evidence for it whatever. As to Scot- 
land, the following passage from the late Mr. Cosmo 
Innes’s Lectures on Scotch Legal Antiquities will 
be thought by most persons to be conclusive :— 


“Some learning has been brought to show that, on 
the Continent, this tax—mercheta mulierum—represented 
an ancient seignorial right—the jus prima noctis. I 
have not looked carefully into the French authorities ; 
but I think there is no evidence of a custom so odious 
existing in England, and in Scotland I venture to say 
that there is nothing to ground a suspicion of such a 
right. The merchet of worien with us was simply the 
tax paid by the different classes of bondmen and tenants 
and vassals when they gave their daughters in ma . 
and thus deprived the of their services, to which 
was entitled jure sanguinis.”—P. 53. 


Epwarp Peacock. 


Groner I. (5™ S. xi. 208, 295.)—Anna Mar- 
garetta Brett, the mistress of King George L. at 








the close of his life in 1727, was one of the 

of Colonel Henry Brett and Anne his wife, the 
divorced Countess of Macclesfield. Brett, who 
was the friend of Addison and Steele, belonged to 
a Gloucestershire family, is alluded to in the 
Tatler as Colonel Ramble, and in 1700, about two 
years after the countess had been divorced, married 
her. He died in 1714, but his widow survived 
him for many years. Mrs. Brett was a* daughter 
of Sir Richard Mason and Anna Margaretta his 
wife, who died in 1717—presumably a knight, as 
the name does not occur in Burke’st Extinct and 
Dormant Baronetage—and was married in 1683 to 
Charles, Lord Brandon, afterwards Earl of Maccles- 
field, from whom she was divorced in 1697-8, In 
“N. & Q.,” 2S, vi. 363, 385, 387, 425, 445, ma 
be found some very interesting papers upon Richard 
Savage, Earl Rivers, and the Countess of Maccles- 
field, subsequently Mrs. Brett. At p. 388 of the 
same volume is a quotation from a = published 
anonymously in 1728, but ascribed, no doubt 
correctly, to the authorship of Savage, called 
Nature in Perfection ; or, the Mother Unveiled, in 
which Miss Brett is thus referred to :— 

“ Your Anna dear, taught by your matchless mind, 

Copies that glorious frailty of her kind. 
The sister's love in time of danger shown 
Can only be transcended by your own.” 

In the preceding year Savage had killed a gentle- 
man, Mr. Sinclair, in a tavern brawl, been sen- 
tenced to death for it by the hanging Judge Page, 
and it is said that Mrs. Brett used all her in- 
fluence to get him executed. The allusion in the 
lines quoted is to Miss Brett standing aloof at the 
time, though perhaps there may be a more recondite 
one to the daughter having imitated the vices of 
the mother. George I. died on June 10, 1727, and 
with him Miss Brett’s hopes of a coronet were 
extinguished. She, however, afterwards became 
the wife of a baronet by marrying Sir William 
Leman of Northaw, in Hertfordshire, who died 
without issue on Dec. 22, 1741. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Towa (4% §S. iv. 325, 520; v. 75; 5% S. xi. 37, 
277.)—Chalmers, after speaking of Hy, where 
Columba settled with his twelve disciples, in & 
note adds :— 

“The name of the chosen spot was simply the Irish /, 
signifying an island. The J of the Gaelic was soon a 
pirated by the Saxon Bede Hy. From the troublous surf 





* Her eldest sister, Dorothy, married Sir William 
Brownlow, Bart., and was the ancestress of Earl Brown- 


low. 

+ Though the name does not occur in the list of 
extinet or dormant baronetcies, yet on p. 310 of the 
book is the following mention of it, in reference to Mrs. 
ceesieand ties whens be apucnaed Gig tas wen 
M m sic) ; she 
daughter of Sir Richard Mason, Kt., of Shropshire.” 
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which constantly burst upon its shores it was naturally 
called by the Irish J-thon, the island of waves, and this, 

ing pronounced /-on, was by the monks easily Latinized 
Jona. And we may see it written by Adamnan, one of 
the successors and the biographer of Columba, Hyona.” 

The Stat, Account of Scotland says :— 

“ Bede writes the name Hii or Hy, In the Annals o 
Ulster of a later date it is 7, Hi, Joe, and Aoi. Accord- 
ing to Toland, / in Irish signifies an island, and is often 
written Hii, Ji, Hu. In the Transactions of the Anti- 
quarian Society, published in 1792, the Earl of Buchan 
names it Aemona. In the records of Scotland down to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and in inscriptions 
still to be seen upon the island and contemporary with 
that period, it is simply Y or J.” 

I have no doubt, therefore, that Mr. Marnew’s 
suggestion as to the origin of the name is the 
correct one. Conf. this I, Y, with Isl. ey; Dan. 
and Sw. 6; Barb. L. eta; Fr. eau; W. gwy (found 
wy) ; all no doubt through Goth. ahwa, from aqua. 
Conf, A.-S, ea-land, ig-land, water land, land sur- 
rounded, or partly surrounded, by water; an 
island. R. 8S. Caarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


DeaTus oN oR ASSOCIATED WITH THE STAGE 
(5" §. xi. 181, 241, 292.)—West Digges was one 
of three excellent actors, all of them men of good 
family and education, brought out by Sheridan, 
the manager, the father of Richard Brinsley, at the 
Theatre Royal, Smock Alley, Dublin. The others 
were Spranger Barry (Barry the silver-toned), a 
famous Romeo, and Mossop, a Trinity College man, 
a celebrated Zanga. Digges afterwards became 
lessee of Crow Street Theatre, where he was as usual 
unlucky, and got mixed up in an unfortunate con- 
nexion with theonce celebrated actress Mrs. Georgina 
Bellamy, in whose memoirs he figures. Many 

ears ago, under Mr. Calcraft’s management, in the 
eatre Royal, Hawkins Street, Dublin, there was 
4 subordinate actor, of but little merit, named 
Digges, who was by some considered as a de- 
scendant of West’s. He was known to the upper 
gallery by the sobriquet of “Breeches” Digges, 
from an accident that one night happened to his 
pantaloons without his being aware of it. 
H. Hatt. 
Lavender Hill. 


“Herwarpen ” (5 §. xii. 31.)—“ ‘ Heywarden’ 
(apparently the churchwarden)” : this can scarcely 
be so. The “hayward” is an officer appointed at 
the court leet to see that cattle do not break the 
hedges of enclosed lands and to impound them 
when trespassing (Hegge, Sazon). 

“The Hayward heteth us harm.” 
Wright, Political Songs, temp. Ed. I., p. 149. 
H. T. Evtacomsr, 

Keerme Scoot rm tae Parvise (5@ 8. xi. 
366, 394, 472; xii. 37, 49, 91, 149.)—Thongh 
Mr. Tew does not require any aid from my pen, 


the volume lies before me) that the edition of 
Matthew Paris to which reference has been made 
is that of 1684, London, Editore Willielmo Wats, 
D.D., and that the passage quoted will be found 
at p. 690, a.v. 1250. “The writer of the gloss” 
(pace Mr. Picron) is not “unknown,” but was 
the editor himself, Dr. Wats, and the particular 
gloss referred to will be found at the end of the 
volume, under this head, “ Glossarium, sive Inter- 
pretatio Brevis vocum semibarbararum, que Lec- 
torem in medii evi Scriptoribus minus exercitatum 
poterant inter legendum remorari,” verb. “ Par- 
visium.” Shall I be pardoned for doubting whether 
the learned editor, Dr. Wats, “ignorantly con- 
founded Parisiis with parvis ” ? 
E. C. Harrneron. 
The Close, Exeter. 


Being at Selby Abbey Church two or three 
weeks ago with a friend, we scented out the Blue- 
coat School of the place, which is carried on in a 
chamber over the chapel, or, as some think, chapter 
house, now used as a vestry. A newel staircase 
connects the school-room with the outer air, so the 
boys have no right of way through the church as 
they go to and from their daily tasks. 

Sr. Swirar. 


C. C. C. Oxrorp (5™ §. xii. 41, 133, 152.)—I 
am sorry to trouble J. E. T. R. again, but his state- 
ment “I thought nobody would be unaware of 
the fact that ancient accounts rarely begin on 
Jan. 1,” &c., is no answer to my question as to the 
meaning to the double year date employed in his 
note. Will he kindly say what he means by 
Easter Day, 1583-4, and September 1, 1583-4? 
Was there a single communion in each of the years 
1583, 1584, or was one of these years without any 
celebration, if so, which? Would J. E. T. R. also 
give the amount expended on each occasion, as this 
would enable us to judge whether “the purchases 
made indicate all the occasions on which the rite 
was administered” ? Jonnson Balry. 
Pallion Vicarage. 


Biyvery, Ropery, &c. (5 S, x. 447; xi. 76, 
99, 357 ; xii. 36.\—Mr. Norcate quotes Camden, 
Prof. Skeat, and Dr. Morris in behalf of English- 
English. Prof. Skeat has privately printed an 
English-Anglo-Saxon Vocabulary, meant as a 
word-book of Old English or Anglo-Saxon words, 
and any one who can get it will find it a ready 
handbook for settling such old and good roots. 
Hype Ciarke. 


“ Axcrent Crassics ror Enctish Reapers” 
(5% S. xii. 108.)—The illustration referred to by 
Mr. Collins (at p. 27 of his volume on Cicero) is 
the famous “‘Civis Romanus sum,” in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s great speech in defence of his foreign policy 





yet he will, 1am sure, pardon me for stating (as 





on the night of June 25, 1850, when as Foreign 
Secretary he challenged the verdict of the House 
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whether, as a subject of ancient Rome could hold 
himself free from indignity by saying “Civis Roma- 
nus sum,” a British subject in a foreign country 
should not be protected by the vigilant eye and 
the strong arm of his Government against injustice 
and wrong. Ina subsequent evening Mr. Glad- 
stone questioned the fitness of the allusion, which 
on the following night, the last of the debate, was 
eloquently justified by Mr., now Lord Chief Justice, 
Cock burn. Cc. T. B. 


Books PpustisHEep By Susscairtion (5 §. xii. 
68, 117, 150,.}—From the origin of this practice I 
notice you have come to remarkable instances ; 
among such the following may be worthy of a place, 
In 1750 there was published at Oxford a goodly 
octavo entitled Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, 
by Mary Jones. The authoress was an Oxford 
lady, related to one of the dons there, and a friend 
of Dr. Johnson’s. Whatever may be the merit of 
the book, the lady’s capability, or rather influence, 
must have been great, for she exhibits no less than 
1,680 subscribers, including 332 upon royal paper. 
Tt is not that the number is unexampled, but 
rather the eminent names of her patrons, com- 
posed of the élite of society. English royalty is 
certainly not at the head of the 150 noble and 
titled persons ; it includes, however, the Prince 
of Orange and his family, followed by members 
of the hierarchy, M.P.s, D.D.s, LL.D.s, M.D.s, 
both army and navy representatives,—nor is 
the theatre behind with its highest ornament, 
Garrick, On the whole, I should say that in extent 
and weight Mary Jones’s subscription list is un- 
paralleled, and the eyes of both authoress and 
— must have glistened when the ew 


Hawrtuornye’s “ Mosses rrom an Otp Manse” 
(5™ S. xii. 47, 135, 158.)—At the first of the above 
references I inquired who Peter Rugg, the missing 
man of Boston, who figures in Hawthorne’s sketch, 
A Virtuoso’s Collection, was. I have heard from a 
correspondent dating from Burlington, Vermont, 
U.S., on the subject, and as his reply is very full 
and satisfactory, I cannot do better than send it to 
“N.& Q.” He says :-— 

“ The story of Peter Rugg, the missing man of Boston, 
is found in Tales of Terror, or the Mysteries of Magic, a 
selection of wonderful and supernatural stories, translated 
from the Chinese, Turkish, and German, compiled b 
Henry St. Clair, two vols. in one. Boston, Printed by C. 
Gaylow, 1833. The story is sup to be related in a 
letter. Peter Rugg is ever inquiring the way to Boston ; 
sometimes he is travelling towards that city and some- 
times from it, but he never reaches it. He is alwa 
followed by a thunderstorm, and, according to the tale, 
he has been seen in at least four different states, ever 
attended by the same phenomena. He is accompanied 
by a little girl, and drives a large black horse. Jn one 


place the story mentions Peter Rugg as stopping before 
his own door in Boston and inquiring for Mrs. Rugg, but 
is told that she has been dead many years. He becomes 








en and on being told that there is no King G 

Fong sak off in a great fury. This Gotinnbente loon 

pres? to take pluce about 1820, so that Peter or 
is legend belongs presumably to old colonial days, 


JonaTHan Boucatgr. 


Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Hoty Wetts anv THEIR Lecenps (5 §. xii, 
140.)—Mr. Hore will find some interesting infor- 
mation, in furtherance of his study of the legends, 
&c., connected with holy wells, fountains, and 
springs, in the following works: Joyce’s Irish 
Names. of Places; Cambrensis Eversus, vol. i. 
(Celtic Society's publications, Dublin), by Kelly; 
Pennant’s Tours in. Wales; Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s Mabinogion (Quaritch’s reprint of the 
English translation will suffice) ; Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities; Kelly's Indo-European Folk-Lore; 
Kennedy’s Traditionary Tales of the Irish Cals; 
Carew’s History of Cornwall; Hunt’s Drolls of 
the West of England. I could give many other 
authorities were I near my books. 

J. JEREMIAE. 


“Pic-nic” (1% S. iv. 152; vi. 518; vii. 23, 240, 
387, 585 ; 5S. ix. 406, 494.)— 

“Our French neighbours are fond of borrowing words 

from us, but the meaning as well as the spelling are fre- 
quently changed in the across the Channel. 
Among such words is picnic, which is transformed in 
French into pique-nique. We are unable to say exactly 
what a French pique-nique is, but the following advertise- 
ment, which we extract from a French newspaper, will 
suffice to show that it is meant for something very 
different to the al fresco festivity which we call & picnic. 
‘ Pique-nique of Saint Henri.—The list of subscribers at 
fifteen francs a-head will be closed at four o'clock. 
Evening dress and white ties are de rigueur. i 
sit down to table at eight o’clock.’” — The Literary World, 
Aug. 1, 1879. 
Surely the writer of the above paragraph is wrong 
in saying that the French have borrowed the word 
from us. A Frenchman, writing to the Standard, 
thus puts it :— 

“TI believe your contributor—and I humbly beg his 

ion for saying so—is on the wrong tack, and the cross- 
ing of the Channel was effected by pique-nique northwards, 
and not by pic-nic southwards; the word pigquenigue 
was part of the French language as early as the seven- 
teenth century, and had then, as it has now, the meaning 
which stands at full in your Worcester and Webster's 
Dictionary of the English Language: ‘ Pie-nic, @ 
assembly or entertainment, in which each person contri- 
butes to the general supply of the table.” The lexico- 
Pay agers do not at aan the Kw ges al Li 

a pique-ni or pic-nic ma © place ei 
freee of taheert > indeed, were it not 80, one would be 
impossible in the year of rain 1879.” 

Jonn CHurcHILL SIKES. 
Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


A “Corpus Ixscriprionum Latinarum Gat- 
Liz” (5 §. xii. 108.)—Perhaps V. S. may find 
his purpose answered by the following work, which 
is still in progress, the fourth volume me 
announced in a French bibliographical bulletin 
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June last : “ De Guilhermy, M.F., Inscriptions de 
la France du V* Sitele au XVII*. - Paris, Imp, 
Nat.” I may add that the fourth volume is stated 
to deal with the ancient diocese of Paris. Pro- 
bably the Revue Archéologique and the Bulletin 
Monumental, both published in Paris, would also 
afford information likely to be of use. 
C. H. E. CarmicHakt. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wanrep (5 §. xii. 
29.)— 

“Life let us cherish ” is merely a translation of the 
first lines of Niigelis'’s once popular Volkslied,— 

“ Freut euch des Lebens 
Weil noch das Liimpchen gluht.” 

Tt was much used some forty or fifty years ago as a pre- 
liminary piece for pianoforte pupils in the harmonious 
days of Hook’s lessons, Steibelt’s Storm, the Battle of 
Proque, &c. Dulcken, in his book of German songs, 
ealls the author Usteri, and says, “ Although it has an 
unbounded popularity amongst the lower classes in Ger- 
many, it is not very apparent by what merit this dis- 
tinction has been gained,” H. Hatt. 

[Other correspondents are thanked for similar infor- 


mation. } 
(5 8. xii. 170.) 
“ Thence to Wiggan about supper.” 
“ Veni Wiccan prope coonam, 
Ad hospitulam obsceenam ; 
Votis meis fit secunda, 
Ebria fuit et jocunda.” 
Drunken Barnaby's Four Journeys, pt. ii. [p. 35, 
edit, of 1805, B. Peacock }. 
W. J. Beunnarp-Smrrs. 
[Similar references from F. A. Biarpgs and other 
correspondents. } 


* What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt,” &c. 
isfrom The New Timon and the Poets (A. Tennyson), 
which appeared in Punch, Feb. 28, 1846, and was signed 
“ Alcibiades.” J. BR. P. Krasy, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


History of the English People. By J. R. Green, M.A. 
Vo'. 111.—Puritan England, The Revolution. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Tue third volume of Mr. Green's History carries us 

through stirring times, and is marked by all Mr, Green's 

characteristic excellences ag well as by most of his 
characteristic defects. Some of his very. best word- 

Pictures are perhaps to be found in the many striking 

=r scattered through the present volume, It 

would be difficult, for instance, more clearly to set before 

a student all that John Hampden staked, when taking 

his stand against arbitrary exaction, than in Mr. Green’s 

description of the stately and beautiful home among the 

Chiltern Hills, which was to become so memorable among 

English houses, Still stands that ancient home, “ un- 

altered within, ite Elizabethan hall girt round with 

galleries and stately staircases winding up beneath 
shadowy portraits in ruffe and farthingales.” And in the 
country upon which we look out from Hampden House, 

Mr. Green traces with quaint imagery a likeness to the 

character of John Hampden himself. “A country,’ 

says Mr. Green, “of fine and lucid air, of far shadowy 


, 








distances, of hollows tenderly veiled by mist, graceful 
everywhere with a flowing unaccentuated grace, as though 
Hampden's own temper had grown out of it.” In the 
very same page we meet with epecimens of Mr. Green's 
defects in the shape of such inaccuracies, small though 
they be, as his speaking of the Cromwells of “ Hitchin- 
brooke,” and Sir Peter Temple of “Stave.” Itiaa more 
serious defect, and unfortunately one which mars the 
entire plan of Mr. Green’s work, that he never gives, 
save accidentally, the authorities for his statements. 
Sometimes it would bave added picturesqueness as well 
as force to them to have given their origin, as where he 
cites, without mentioning its source, Algernon Sidney’s 
description of Cromwell. coming into the House of 
Commons, which he had made up his mind to dissolve 
by violence, and sitting down for a time quietly in his 
place, “clad in plain grey clothes and grey wors 
stockings.” We must remark, moreover, that Mr. Bisset, 
in his Commonwealth of England, writes “black 
clothes,” expressly citing Sidney's ‘psissima verba. 
Most serious of all, perhaps, ethically speaking, is 
that defect of vision which prevents Mr. Green 
from seeing any points at any time worthy of blame in 
Cromwell's character and actions. How he acted towards 
the Parliament and the Council of State of the Common- 
wealth has been told very differently by others, and not 
least by some of those who were on the side of the Parlia- 
ment in the great conflict of principles which marks the 
history of England in the seventeenth century. Of Mr. 
Green's view of Puritaniem, it must suffice to say that 
he appears to us often to construct a theory of his own, 
and then give it the name of what seems to be his fetish, 
But we must remark that it is not always easy to decide 
whether Mr, Green is writing in his own person or in 
that of an assumed character among the dramatis per- 
sone of the England of the Stuarts and the Common- 
wealth. Were we to judge Mr. Green by what seem to 
be his own words, we should fear that he must find his 
salvation much imperilled in the Church of England, 
which, even amid the conflicting sound of diverse judg- 
ments, may at least be said to hold fast to the surplice. 
But perhaps his next volume will explain the apparent 
difficulty we meet with in reconciling the various aspects 
of Mr. Green’s many-sided sympathies. 


Christopher Columbus. _A Monograph on his True 

Burial-place. By Sir Travers Twiss. (Triibner & Co.) 
80 few people have access to the reports of the Royal 
Academ of History of Madrid that Sir Travers Twigs 
has conferred a real obligation on English readers by 
digesting into a readable form the report lately presented 
to the Spanish Government on 8 most interesting his- 
torical controverry. It is notorious that the bones of the 
great admiral Christopher Columbus were deposited, in 
1541, by the permission of the Emperor Charles V., in 
the chancel of the cathedral church of San Domingo, 
which was thenceforth appropriated to his family as 
their burial-place. And no one ever doubted until the 
other day that when the Spanish portion of Hispaniola 
was traveferred to the French Republic in 1795, the 
remains of Columbus were removed by the piety of his 
descendant to the cathedral of Havana, where they were 
solensnly deposited in a niche in the wall on the Gospel 
side of the high altar, The memory of Columbus is 80 
affectionately cherished by the Spaniards that a petition 
for his beatification has been presented to the Holy See, 
in the hope that the shrine of Columbus at the Havana 
might become a place of pilgrimage for mariners, as 
famous in ite way ae the shrine of St. James was at Com- 
postella, in old Spain. It therefore excited consternation 
when a pastoral was put forth in September, 1877, 
by the Vicar Apostolic of the archdiocese of San Domingo, 
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announcing that the true remains of the great admiral 
had lately been discovered in their “Tlie sactenal Leone 
in the cathedral of San Domingo. This letter 
was quickly followed by an address from the bishop to 
the different governments of the civilized world, calling 
on them to contribute “to the erection of a monument 
worthy of the father of the new world.” The Spanish 
Government very ——— referred the examination of 
the alleged discovery to the Council of the Royal Aca- 
demy of History of Madrid, and their report clearly 
establishes the fact that the bones of the great admiral 
were transported to Cuba in 1795, and are now deposited 
im the cathedral of the Havana, and that the coffin dis- 
covered at San Domingo in 1877 was that of the admiral’s 
eke and nam e, who died before 1572, and is 
nown to have been buried in the family vault at San 
Domingo. Amongst the many interesting details which 
are touched upon in this report is the notorious un- 
willingness of the Spanish nation to accept the name of 
America for the newly discovered world. The earliest 
Spanish book in which the word America is used was 
rinted at Seville in 1672, and the author takes care to 
mform his readers that it was a “new name, not much 
hitherto in use.” The traditional feeling of the family 
of Columbus may be gathered from the omission of the 
word America in the letter addressed by his descendant, 
in 1796, to the Corporation of the Havana, in which he 
thanks them for the distinction and respect which they 
had shown to the remains of “ Don Cristoval Colon, the 
discoverer and conqueror of the new world, the great 
admiral of the ocean, the first viceroy and governor of 
the Indies.” It may be noted that the best printed 
accounts of the way in which the new world took its 
name from Amerigo Vespucci, instead of from Colum- 
bus, were drawn up by Mr. R. H. Major, of the British 
Museum, in his Life of Prince Henry the Navigator and 
in his introduction to the Letters of Columbus, published 
by the Hakluyt Society, 1870. 


Cathedra Petri: the Titles and Prerogatives of St. Peter 
and of his See and Successors, as described by the Early 
Fathers, Ecclesiastical Writers, and Councils of the 
Church. By Charles F. B. Allnatt. Second Edition. 
(Burns & Oates.) 

Tuls is a work which is best described for the purposes 
of such a periodical as “ N. & Q.” by the transcript we 
have given of its title. It isa useful compendium of the 
various texts adduced from writers of different periods 
in favour of the pre tives claimed for the Bishop of 
Rome as successor of St. Peter. Many of these are old 
familiar friends to us all, whether we are convinced by 
them or not. Mr. Allnatt has done his part well, so far 
as marshalling his authorities is concerned. It must 
now remain for his authorities themselves to do their 
part, under the “ Leo de tribu Juda.” 


From Doncaster into Hallamshire, By John Tomlineon. 
Tue articles contained in this little volume, of which 
only fifty copies have been issued, were originally printed 
in the Doncaster Gazette, and are of local rather than 
general interest. They are written in an easy and 
amusing style, and often present bits of information 
worth preserving. They are evidently the outcome of 
the antiquarian and archeological spirit now prevalent 
in most of the larger provincial towns, and the author is 
to be commended for the carefulness and accuracy of 
his details, which are apparent on every page. As a 
Pao over the route described the volume would 
found both interesting and useful. 


The Song of the Bell, by Colone] Colomb, R.A. (C 
man & Hall), is a new rendering of that well-known o 
favourite, Schiller’s Song of the Bell, which perbaps some 





vacation tourist may amuse himself by tracing 

the bell-tower of the church of All Saints, at § 
hausen, where the poet is said to have found the 

of his inspiration. Colonel Colomb has succeeded pro 
bably as well as any one attempting a literal re 
of this grand but rugged work can ever expect to 

Mr. Merivale’s version remains, to our mind, the more 
poetic English rendering. 





Potices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 
On all communications should be written the nameand 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bag 

as a guarantee of good faith. 

Sir Brvis.—Mr. Seton, in his Law and Practice of 
Scottish Heraldry (1863), says, “‘ It septa to be the 
established law of both England an that 
surnames may be d or changed 4 
independently of any royal, parliamentary, or j : 
authority.” See Barlow v. Bateman (1730), Williamss 
Reports, iii. 64; Leigh v. Leigh (1808), Vesey’s 5 
xv. 92. In this latter case Lord Eldon said, “ The ; 





licence is nothing more than permission to take the 
A name, therefore, taken in 


and does not give it. 
way is a volunta ption : v. Yates 
(1822), Barn. and Ald., v. 344; and Davies ». Lowndes 
(1835), Bingham’s New Cases, i. 628. Similarly in Scot 
land, when the Court of Session was petitioned in 1835 
by Alexander Kettle for permission to take the name of 
oon, the Court said, per Lord President (Hope), “ There 
is no need of the authority of this court to enable a man 
in Scotland to change his name,” and the petition was 
withdrawn. The practice of enrolling a ont in 
Chancery is of comparatively modern date. Its object is 
simply to secure a record of the change of name. Bub 
it does not confer the name any more than does the 
licence. We believe the expense of such a deed is ; 
if we mistake not, the office fees would be covered by 
2l. 2s. The fact that the name assumed is also taken 
by the wife and children should be stated in the deed 
or advertisement, as in the well-known Herbert of 
Clytha case. Advertisement of the change of name, 
simultaneously with its record by deed poll in the 
Chancery division of the High Court of Justice, would 
be desirable, as adding to the publicity of the 

while the enrolment of the deed would preserve the 
record of the fact. 

P. W. TREPOLPEN.—Two correspondents, ALEXANDER 
IRELAND, Inglewood, Bowdon, Cheshire. and J. Burst, 
36, Kennington Road, S.E., offer to lend you the Hi 
of the Saturday Review on receipt of your address. It 
by James Ewart, author of Random Recollections, &, 
and was published by Darton & Co., London, 1873. 

Mratma.—For “ Du” Cherrier read De Cherrier in 
our notice last week, and add to the modern sources 
the study of the Barbarossa legend Riickert's ballad, Der 
Alte Barbarossa. 

P. C. N.—Jonn Hutson, Lady’s Yards, Jedburgh, NB, 
offers to forward a copy of yd me Sin’ his Mother gaed 
Awa’ if you will send name and address, 


” ne 





NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Netes and Queries ’” —Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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